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CHAPTER IIL 
Brod in the regal splendours of a court, 
Where pleasures dress’d in ev’ry shape resort, 

I try'd the pow’r of pomp and costly A 

Nor e’er found room for thought, or us for pray'’r: 

In different follies every hour I spent ; 

Without reflection whence could rise content ? 

My, hours were shar'd betwixt the park and play, 

And music serv'd to waste the tedious day. 

Hannah More. 

Lord CartsBroox did not, like a wise man, give 

his anger time to cool. He had no sooner reco- 
vered from the shock which the perusal of the letter 
gave him than he crumpled the hateful thing in his 
hand, and hastily descended to the reading-room in 
search of Sir Charles Evander, in order to accuse 
him of his fault, and compel him to give an expla- 
nation of his behaviour. 
_ Sir Charles was not to be found, and on making 
inquiries of the hall porter, his. lordship discovered 
that Evander had been “marked out” at half-past 
live. It was then twenty-five minutes to six. He 
had been gone then five minutes only. Evander 
had chambers in St. James's, and he also had 
rooms at his mother’s house in Hyde Park Gardens. 
Whither should hego2 Lord Carisbrook debated 
these questions in his mnind for some time. While 
he was in doubt his guest arrived, and he was 
obliged to be courteous to one whom he had invited 
to dine with him. 

The solicitor was not sufficiently a judge of cha- 
racter and human nature to see that his lordship was 
constrained in his manner and preoccupied, though 
it would have been apparent to anyone who ob- 
served him closely, in spite of the efforts he made 
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[ZVANDER IS RUDE. ] 


to do the honours of the table with ease and grace. 
The solicitor was fully occupied with the charms of 
the table, and thought more of the salmon and the 
game and the wine than he did of civility and the 
usages of good society. 

His entertainer was on thorns during the whole 
of the time the dinner lasted, and he tried to invent 
an excuse which would enable him to get rid of his 
guest at the earliest possible period consistent with 
good breeding. 

We must leave him enduring his martyrdom 
while we follow Sir Charles Evander, who went 
from the club to his mother’s house, where he had 
been invited to dine to meet an old friend of hers, 
formerly her physician, who had been abroad for some 
time, and had recently returned to London. 

This invitation had just been couveyed in a note 
left at the club, and, as he could not—or would not 
—go to Lady Carisbrook’s, he resolved to visit his 
mother. Though any other mode of passing his 
time would have been more agreeable to him, still 
his sense of propriety, if not of duty, made him oc- 
casionally attentive to his only parent. 

This was an elderly man, whose wizened appear- 


ance gave one the idea of his having been for some | 


time in the East Indies. His complexion was yellow, 
but his eye still preserved its brightness. His man- 
ner was that of a polished geutlemau who had 
travelled much, read a good deal, and learuaed how 
to comport himself in every class of society. 

He was introduced to Sir Charles Evander as Dr. 
Roy. The doctor treated Lady Evander with the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance, much to the dis- 
gust of Sir Charles, who was haughty and proud, and 
did all he could during dinner to make himself per- 
sonally offensive and disagreeable to him ; but Dr. 
Roy laughed at his rudeness, and refused to be of- 
fended, even when his remarks were most pointed. 

“T shall leave you together to smoke a cigar,” 

and when an hour 
y me with your 








company in the drawing-room. You, Charles, will, I 
know, be glad to hear that Mrs. St. Aubyn and her 
daughter have kindly consented to come in for a 
little while.” 

Wheu his mother had gone Charles poured out 
some wine, drank it, and ejaculated, “Caught in a 
trap, by Jove.” 

“Yes. I think you may safely say that, my dear 
boy,” remarked Dr. Roy, following his example, as 
regarded the wine; “you did not expect to meet 
Lily St. Aubyn to-night. You think your mother 
exacting, myself a bore, and would infinitely prefer 
a tete-a-tete with Lady Carisbrook if her husba:d 
had not most provokingly returned to disturb your 
plans.” 

“Your observations, sir, are very impertinent,” 
answered Sir Charles Evander, superciliously looking 
at the doctor. ‘“ But I forgive you, because you havo 
spoken the truth, more especially respecting your- 
self. Where you get your information from I cannot 
tell, but every word you have said is true.” 

Dr. Roy laughed in a peculiar manner. 

“ T have means of obtaining news which only men 
of my profession can rely upon,” he exclaimed, “ and 
it is not wonderful that I know all about you and 
your movements, since I take the greatest interest 
in you; a father could not more tenderly regard a 
son than I do you.” 

“TI ought to feel much obliged to you, I have no 
doubt, for your affectionate regard, Dr. Roy, that is 
your nam, I believe,” answered Sir Charles. “ But 
really you do not inspire me with one-tenth part of 
the interest that you avow for me. I look upon you 
as an offensively familiar person, and I beg that you 
wil in future be good enough to bear in mind that 
I do not permit familiarity in anyone, least of all in 
a stranger to whom I have taken—I tell you can- 
didly—a great dislike.” 

The doctor laughed again, this tine more heartily 
than before, saying, when his merriment was at an 
end; 
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“T really beg your pardon, but you should not 
talk in that absurd way’to aman who has known 
you since you were an infant, and who, as your 
mother will tell you, is aware of more respecting you 
than you would like all the world to hear.” 

Sir Charles Evander became pale, and looking at 
the doctor, demanded: 

“Is that a threat, Dr. Roy ? If it is I shall un- 
derstand how I ought to treat you.” 

“Certainly not. I merely wish to establish my 
position with you,” returned the doctor gravely. 
“We shall for some time to come be brought much 
in contact by the mingling of our fates, and it is as 
well for you to be made aware of my power and my 
usefulness, which contrasts strangely with your 
comparative harmlessness.” 

“ You are either a very remarkable man, ora con- 
summate impostor, with the impudence of a Cagli- 
ostro,” said Sir Charles Evander, “and I am very 
desirous of knowing which. Let me put you to the 
test; you have said you knew me when I was a child. 
Prove it.” 

‘* Not at present. 
When the proper time comes I will speak. 
join your mother,” said Dr. Roy, rising. 

Evander was inclined to say something of ‘an im- 
pertinent nature to Dr. Roy, but he restrained his in- 
clination and made him no answer at all. 

The doctor proceeded along the drawing-room, 
but was not followed by his young friend, as he 
called him, for some time afterwards. 

Mrs. and Miss St. Aubyn had arrived, but even 
the sight of Lily did not chase away the shadows 
which had gathered on Evander’s brow. It -an- 
noyed him to think that there was any being im'the 
world who dared tospeak to himas Dr. Roy had 4lone, 
and he feared that there was some mystery about 
his early years, or he would not have ‘ventured ‘to 
do so. 

Lady Evander was displeased to see“him so absent 
and inattentive ; she had flattered herself that he was 
in love with Lily. Mrs. St. Aubyn was of the same 
opinion, and willing to encourage the match, but his 
conduct this evening was not that of a lover. He 
allowed Dr. Roy to talk to her, while he listlessly 
turned over the leaves of an album, addressing a 
word occasionally to Mrs, St. Aubyn or replying 
shortly to some remark of ‘his mother’s. 

This behaviour on the part of hergon pained Lady 
Evander very much, and Lily, though endeavouring 
to look unconcerned, showed by more signs than one 
that she was hurt. Sometimes his manner had been 
so warm and his language so fond that she did not 
believe it possible he could ever be so cold and dis- 
tant with her. She was unconscious of having given 
him any provocation, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that she repressed her tears. 

Seeing this, Mrs. St. Aubyn cut short the inter- 
view and when she arose Lily followed her example. 
Sir Charles saw them to their carriage—this he could 
not refuse to do—and Lily looked reproachfully at 
him as they wished each other good night, but his 
eyes were not responsive. He stared coldly at her, and 
having gratified his caprice went back to the draw- 
ing room. 

Dr. Roy now took his departure, offering his hand 


I must beg you to excuse ‘me. 
Let us 


to Sir Charles, which was refused with a short bow. | 


‘The doctor was not the least annoyed, and exclaimed : 

“Tam staying at the Clarendon Hotel, Bond street ; 
a line will always find me, should you fancy yoursclf 
in want of my services, which I do not think at all 
unlikely.” 

This speech was unnoticed by Evander, who turned 
his back upon him, and gazed into the fire while he 
withdrew. 

“ Your rudeness, Charles, to my friend is incom- 
preheusible,” exclaimed his mother, when they were 
alone. ‘“ Pray explain the meaning of it, if indeed 
it is susceptible of any explanation. I always knew 
you were eccentric and self-willed; but I did not 
think you could be a boor.” 

“Tt is I who should complain,” answered Evander, 
petulantly ; “ your medical friend insulted me in the 
first instance by saying that he knew more about 
wy infancy than I should care to have revealed, and 
then, with provoking coolness, he refused at present 
to gratify the curiosity he had excited. You may 
imagine this did not put me in the humour to talk to 
a girl in whom I take very little interest, and who 
was brought here without my consent. I wished to 
have a quiet evening with you. What, in reality, did 
I experience ?” 

“ Dr. Roy is a remarkable man, my dear boy,” ex- 
elaimed Lady Evander. “ He is quite right when he 
says he knew you in yourinfancy. There is a secret 








not-even on my death-bed, but if Dr. Roy chooses to 

more communicative, all I can say is that you may 
believe every word he says, however odd and im- 
probable it may seem. So much for that. You 
have met, and it is as well that this meeting, which 
was inevitable, should be over.” 

“Ts that all you are disposed to say ?” he asked, 
almost fiercely. 

“On that subject, yes ; but with regard to Miss St.4 
Aubyn, I am deeply grieved to hear you say 
that you take but little interest in her. She, in- 
deed, thinks you in love with her, for you have led 
her to believe that she had made some impres- 
sion upon you. It is my earnest wish to see you 
settled. A marriage with Miss St. Aubyn would be 
desirable in every possible way, and 1 tremble for 
your future when I find that you can trifle with a 
girl’s heart and feel no remorse. But perhaps you 
are joking, or you are in a bad temper to-night. 
Shall we change the subject and talk about it to- 
morrow ?” 

“By no means. Say what you have to say now, 
and let there be an end of it. I am in earnest in 
declaring that I do not mean to marry Miss St. 
Aubyn. She was very well to pass away the time 
with in the country, and in town I have amused my- 
self for an hour or two at Han's Place. I assure you 
I have never seriously thought of her as my wife. I 
am not aware that I have done wrong in encourag- 
img her. You know I have been brought up as my 
own master, and allowed to runa little wild. I meant 
the girl no harm, and if she is foolish enough to have 

given me her heart I am very sorry-for her, butshall 
decidedly not give her my hand to prevent her heart 
breaking.” 

Lady Evander looked much troubled. 

“This declaration of yours is a blow to all my 
hopes,” she said, “and I fear that I have been cor- 
rectly informed by one who told me that you ‘had 
endeavoured to render Lady Carisbrook unhappy. 
Tf that is so Jet me conjure you to hesitate before you 
destroy her happiness, ruin the peace of mind of your 
friend, and injure your own character forever. Oh, 
Charles, do you love this woman!” 

“Not mach,” he answered, carélessly. “ Itplenses 
me, and I likescandal. Asfor ‘her, she adoresme. 
I will tell you how far she had gone to-day,and how 
she would have ran the risk of exposure if I had 
mot prevented her. ‘The time is not yet ripe fora 
‘seene, and I thought it best to wait a while.” 

Sir Charles Evander then told his mother how 
Lady Carisbrook had invited him to dine with her in 
her husband’s absence, and how he had written a 
note excusing himself when he saw his lordship at 
the club. p 

“My son,” cried the Lady Evander, “if you wish 
me to call you by that dear title, you must have more 
regard for your reputation and that of others. You 
seem to have no heart, no soul. Have you no feel- 
ing for this unhappy woman whom you are trying 
to cause to betray herself into some folly which will 
separate her from her husband, ruin her fair fame, 
and make her miserable and an outcast for ever? 
Avoid her society, and if you meether husband 

Her ladyship’s utterance was cut short by the 
entrance of a servant, who exclaimed : 

“ Lord Carisbrook's compliments, sir, and he will 
be glad if you will receive him. Are you at home, 
sir?” 

“Lord Carisbrook!” exclaimed Lady Evander. 
“ Here—at my house, at this time of night. He has 
been in search of you. 
Oh, Charles, you will see him and deny everything! 
Swear to me that you will do this. Save Bmily and 
save yourself. Will you not, Charles?” 

“ That depends,” he replied, with an air of indif- 
ference, and adding, as he turned to the servant, 
“ask Lord Carisbrook to be good enough to step 
into the smoking-room. I will come to him shortly.” 

The domestic bowed, and departed. 

Charles buttoned and unbuttoned one of his 
gloves for a few seconds, as if deliberating what he 
should do, His mother was incapable of urging him 
any farther. She had fallen back upon the sofa in 
a half-fainting condition. Bestowing a glance more 
of contempt than pity upon her, he walked away, and 
sought his late visitor. 

The smoking-room was an apartment which her 
ladyship had set apart for her son’s use, as she had 
a strong objection to tobacco and its fumes. It was 
elegantly furnished, but in a svrange state of dis- 
order. Handsome pieces of statuary and splendid 
bronzes were pushed into corners, or lay on their 
sides upon tables in out-of-the-way evrners. Pieces 








of Sevres china, Dresden work, and porcelain, were 


about your early days which I shall never tell you, ; equally badly treated. *Some choies prints hung on 


Can ho suspect anything. | 


the walls, among which race-horges and ballet-girls 
were the most conspicuous... ‘Thefe-were.books, too, 
in cases, but only half-cut, if cut at all. Pipes and 
tobacco-jars and curious devices for holding cigars 
were abundant. Everything was in disorder. . 

The servant had lighted the gas, and it was here 
that by its aid Sir Charles Evander discovered Lord 
Carisbrook, who was impatiently awaiting his: 
b coming. 

His lordship was leaning against the chimney- 
piece, with his hands in his pockets. Evander ex- 
tended his hand, but Carisbrook refused to take it. 

“Will you not shake hands?” exclaimed Evander 
in surprise. 

“I must refuse, for at present,” answered his lord- 
ship, “I do not know whether we are friends or 
enemies. Let me first of all apologise for calling at 
this unseasonable hour. I have sought you every- 
where, and even waited for you at your chambers. 
As it was necessary to my peace of mind to see you 
to-night, I have taken the liberty of coming to your 
mother’s house.” 

“Pray be seated,” exclaimed Evander, “I shall 
be glad to hear anything you have to say.” 

He was cool, calm, and collected. Lord Caris- 
brook watched liim narrowly ; he did not accept the 
invitation to-#it Gown, but remained standing in the 

“T havecome here,” he exclaimed, “with hatred 
and enmity in my heart, but I am going to appeal 
to you, ir Charles) expecting that frankness which 
one gentleman owes toanother.” 

‘Sir ‘Charles Beender bowed. He guessed the 
object of Lora Gariébrook’s visit, but he did not 
suspect for @ ‘moment “that his note to her ladyship. 








aces. Tennyson. 
“T wisn to be ‘eandid ‘with you, Sir 
Charles Evander,” con Carisbrools, “and 
as I ‘said before, I «wud consider mysvlf en- 


titled to the same ‘from «you iu return. You 
Mwave been my friend,;you havestayed in mythouse, 
and I can seateély bring mysélf to believe that you 
are a traitor who has in contemplation the destruc- 
tion of my domestic happiness.’ 

“If you will come to the point, my lord,” said 
Sir Charles, “I shall be deeply indebted to you, for 
I do not mind confessing that [ find this exordium. 
rather tedious.” 

“T will not keep you in suspense. This is the 
iground of accusation against you,” Lord Carisbrook 
went on. “ When at tlie club to-day, I heard yor 
give orders that a certain letter should be sent to ny 
wife. In that letter, which is now in my possession, 
you excuse yourself from keeping an appointment 
because I have unexpectedly returned. To-day | 
have seen Lady Carisbrook, and she was annoyed at 
my appearance. Her evident distress did not vanish 
until | said I should not -dine at home, when she 
informed me that she was:pleased to hear it, as slo 
was going out. “You will pereeive, Sir Charles, that 
everything at present seems to point ‘tosome secret 
understanding between you antl my wife, and Ichave 
come here to your mother’s house to-night, in order 
that an hour might not elapse, in addition to those 
already passed, before you should have an opportu- 
nity of cleariug yourself from the grave charge 
which I have sketched out, butas yet forebore to- 
make against you.” 





Evander, in a bantering tone, “if I did not know 
you so well, 1 should think that you ‘were not in the 
possession of your seuses. In a most unjustifiable 
manner, as ‘you must admit, you intercept a letter 
which I write to Lady Carisbrook. If the letter 
had been written by a man who wished to make it a 
private affair you would nét have heard’me pro- 
nounce the lady's name in the open manner I did. 
What are the contents of thi letter? I had been 
invited to dinner. I have to uttend my mother, and 
I refuse to go to Lady Carisbroek ; therefore I make 
my excuse.’ 

Lord Carisbrook made an impatient gesture. 

“ Por many years,” he said, with a sad smile, “I 
have been the happiest man on the face of the earth. 
I have remarked. to Emily that I feared our bliss 
was too great to last. I ask myself as I stand here, 
if this is the awakening from my dream. It is in 
your power to annihilate my happiuess for ever, or 
to restore my mind to that equanimity which it has 
Jost. I entreat you, Evauder, to tell me whether my 





“Upon my word, my lord,” exclaimed Sir Charles: 
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presence would have been inconvenient and unde- 
sired at my wife’s table this evening.” 

Sir Charles assamed a cold and haughty air. He 
held out no hope in his mauner, and he crushed 
hope utterly by bis words. ‘There wes no sentiment 
oi pity for his friend in his hard heart. 

“ A gentleman and aman of honour, Lord Caris- 
brook,” he said, “nevercompromises a lady.” 

The effect of these words upon his lordship was 
marked and sudden. ‘The unfortunate peer seemed 
for a moment like one half-blinded by a flash of 
lightning. He started and trembled, but nerving 
himself, his eyes flashed, his facial muscles became 
rigid, and the blood rushed.in an impetuous torrent 
to his head. 

“ You are a coward, sir!” he retorted, “and you 
are not worthy to be ealled either a man of honour 
or a gentleman, for you dare not utter a word to 
save the woman you have destroyed.” 

As he uttered these:condemnatory words in a tone 
of insolence and contempt which it was utterly im- 
possible to mistake, he drew his glove from his right 
hand, and with an agile motion struck Sir Charles 
Evander a light blow on the cheek. “There was no 
brutal violence in the act. The slap—for it was 
nothing more—would not, perhaps, have caused a 
child to cry. It was not his intention to ‘inflict 
positive bodily suffering upon Sir Charles; he 
simply wished to insult him in a manner which he 
could not pass over. Words would, perhaps, have 
been insufficient for this purpose, eo he ‘had to come 
to the final expedient a blow, ‘the indignity of 
which remains like a stain upon a man’s honour. 
Sir Charles Evander started and became purple. He 
looked round the room wherewith to avenge himself 
upon his enemy. A foil hung on a nail-on'the wall ; 
he seized it and wrenched the button from the end, 
leaving the point naked and potent'for mischief. 

Blinded by fury, and unable to articulate'through 
passion, he prepared to lunge at ‘his lordship with 
this dangerous weapon, apparently regardless of ‘the 
consequences, when the door opened -qtickly, and 
Lady Evander entered ‘the room, throwing herself 
between her son and his victim, whom he would have 
assuredly stabbed had’ it not been for this timely in- 
tervention. 

“What would you do?” she cried, addressing Sir 
Charles, who in the presence of his mother, lowered 
the foil, placing its point on the carpet, and leaning 
on the hilt till it bent almost double. “Have you no 
more regard for me than to create a vulgar brawl in 
my house?” 

“I beg to apologise, madam, for my share in the 
transaction,” said Lord ‘Carisbrook. «I came here 
to demand an apology from Sir Charles Evander, or 
at least, an explanation, his duct bein: ici 
in therextreme; he refused me either one or the 
ovher, and I struck bim in the face. My business 
here is over, and I have the honour to wish you 
good evening.” 

He took up his hat and walked towards the door, 
his progress being interrupted by Evander, who ex- 
claimed : 

“The affair cannot end here, my lord. I will 
consider how you-cau best give me the satisfaction I 
have & right to demand, and will commuuicate with 

you.” 
“TI shall be.at your service,” answered his lord- 
ship, retizing. 

When the mother and the son were alone, the 
former exclaimed : 

“If you have refusefl an explanation to this man 
you are a coward,and deserve that he should strike 
you. For my part, I am inclined to.disown you. 
Your conduct is that of a heartless ee 

“Will you please spare me the mortification of 
having to make some rude reply to your violent 
veproaches ?” gaid.Sir Charles. “1 wish to be alone. 
I will promise to leave your house ‘to-morrow, and 
never to trouble you again with my presence. I 
tind the relationship -existing between us quite as 
disagreeable and objectionable as you do. Don’t 
trouble yourself to argue the point. “Be good enough 
to go and leave me to my own reflections.” 

Half sorry at having spoken so strongly Lady 
Evander reluctantly quitted the apartment, for she 
would have ‘been glad to have made up the quarrel, 
well knowing that when Sir Charles declared his in- 
tention of doing anything he was sure tokeep his word, 
and she felt:certain that he would leave her house on 
the morrow and treat herin future as.a t stran- 
ger, merely noticing her witha hypocritical affecta~ 
tion of friendship when ‘they accidentally .met in‘so- 
ciety. 

It was late when Evander rose from the sofa on 
which he had been reclining and went’ to rest. ‘He 
had been:t to discover some means of vindicat- 
ing his wounded honour. He knew that in England 
duelling had.so gone out of fashion and the penal en- 
actments against it were so strong that it would:be 
absurd to send a challenge which could not be.ac- 











cepted. It was possible to fight on the French fron- 
tier, but it was a question whether Lord Carisbrook 
would consent to that course. 

To.summon him in a police-court for an assault for 
which, on conviction, he would probably be fined five 
pounds, was another way of obtaining satisfaction, 
but a very paltry and insufficient one. The private 
affairs of the two families would be dragged before 
the vulgar gaze, and everyone would laugh at the 
scandal while they condemned the chief actors. 

He awoke as much perplexed as he had been the 
night before, and trembled with impatience to settle 
accounts with Carisbrook, In his dilemma a strange 
impulse urged him and he resolved to visit Dr. Roy, 
who seemed a remarkable man and who had assured 
him he, took an interest in him and would be at his 
service whenever he required him. A cab took him 
to the Clarendon Hotel, where.he arrived just as the 
doctor was finishing breakfast. The latter looked up 
as he extended his hand with a smile, and said: 

“Ah! so soon, I knew that we should meet again 
shortly, but I did not think you would favour me 
with a visit at such a brief interval... Sit down, and 
if you have not breakfasted do not .scruple to make 
play with your knife.and fork.” 

“Thank you, doctor,” answered Sir Charles ; “I 
am in no humour foreating. An insult is rankling 
in my breast, and the stupid laws of this country 
prevent me from taking the life of my eneray. What 
am I to do?” 

“Let me hear all the particulars first,” answered 
the doctor. 

Sir Charles Evander informed him of what had 

happened, and flushed angrily when he related the 
assault which had been committed upon him. 
» “I see nothing for it,” answered Dr. Roy, “but the 
death of one of you. The way in which the law of 
this country st duelling is being evaded now in 
fashionable society is an ingenious one. I daresay 
you have heard of it?” 

“Not a syllablé. Unless you allude.to fighting.on 
the French frontier.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” replied the doctor. ‘“ That 
is a clumsy way of settling your differences, and one 
attended with danger. The method I allude to is 
far simpler. “It is called the duel by lot or the lot 
duel. This-is‘how it is to be done. ‘Two pieces of 
paper are‘folded up by the seconds, who are bound to 
secresy. On one piece is written the single word, 
‘Death,’ the other remains blank. These are put 
into'a hat, and the principals in the affair, who in 
this instance would -be yourself and Carisbrook, toss 
up @ coin to see‘who shall choose first. Fcr the sake 
of argument we will say you won the toss. Then 
you seleet one of ‘the pieces of paper from the hat, 
and if you get that on which the word ‘ Death’ is 
written you are*bound, as a man of honour and in 
compliance with the provisions of the duel, to t:-ke 
away vour own life within seven days.” 

“ Heaven bless me,” cried Sir Charles Evander, star- 
tled out of his usual ‘frigidity; “that is the most 
extraordinary way of fighting a duel I ever heard 
of.” 

“Tt is safe and final,” continued Dr. Roy. “We 
will say the victim makes his will and goes out 
shooting. During the day he quits his companions 
and blows ‘his'brains out. Everyone calls this a re- 
markable suicide, but they know nothing about the 
lot. duel. Shall1 propose this to Lord Oarisbrvok ?” 

“Yes,” answered Evander, curtly, as a shiver ran 
through his frame. 

“IT will do so at once. Wait here till my return. 
I will get this affair-over this very morning, if it is 
possible. The man has struck you, and he must die.” 

“Or 1?” 

“No. LThave'the gift of second sight,” answered 
Dr, Roy, solemnly ; “and I tell you that I can see the 
shroud and the:coffin which will encompass him.” 

Evander shuddered a second time. 

The mysterious doctor was a man to inspire terror 
in the ‘breast of an enemy, while his peculiarities 
eaused an involuntary tremor 'to run ‘through the 
frame ofia friend. 

-~ 
CHAPTER V. 
Mine enemy hath found me! This sad blow 
Cemes from no hand but his.—0Oild Play. 

A novx antl a half elapsed before the return of the 
doctor, whose face was radiant with smiles when he 
made his reappearance. 

“Everything is settled,” he exclaimed. “Lord 
Carisbrook made alittle opposition at first, but even- 
tually yielded. He has named Mr. Frederick Mor- 
daunt,as his friend, and we are to be at his house at 
twelve.o’clook. It is now half-past eleven, so that 
we have:no time to lose.” 

“Thank you. May I ring for some brandy? Just 
one, glass, and then I shall be ready and at your ser- 
vice,” replied Sir Charles. 

“Order what you like,” said Dr. Roy, who was 





steunching some blood which flowed from a slight 
puncture on one of his right hand fingers. 

Evander saw the stain of blood on the handker- 
chief as he withdrew it, aud said : 

“You have hurt yourself in some way?” 

“A mere scratch with a pin, thatis all,” answered 
Dr. Roy, unconcernedly. “It will, probabl y, con- 
tinue to bleed a little on every occasion when jt is 
pressed, for the next hour or two,.and if, when you 
look in the hat, should it be your lot to choose first, 
you see a stain of blood on one of the pieces of paper, 
avoid that particular one, the blot may be.ominous.” 

Sir Charles Evandersmiled, but there was no sym- 
pathetic smile on the face of the doctor. 

“T shall not forget,” said the young baronet. 

He understood in a moment that the doctor had 
some object in apparently casually mentioning this, 
and it would not do to disregard asingle utterance of 
this singular man. His ordinary conversation was 
pregnant with meaning, andhe had a hidden purpose 
in most of his actions. 

At the hour appointed they were at the house of 
Lord Carisbrook, who had slept at a hotel during the 
night and had not seen his wife since he parted with 
her on the preceding afternoon. When they arrived 
they found Lord Carisbrook in close conversation 
with Mr. Mordaunt. They ceased talking, however, 
when they saw the visitors. It appearedas if Mor- 
daunt had been endeavouring to dissuade his friend 
from the rash and perilous duel by lot to which he 
had consented, but his lordship was deaf to entreaties 
an d advice alike. 

Sir Charles Evander bowed to Lord Carisbtook and 
stood near the window, out of which. he looked, while 
the seconds arranged the preliminaries and folded up 
the pieces of paper. 

Mr. Mordaunt appealed to the principals to know 
if their differences could be settled without appealing 
to the murderous device upon which they had re- 
solved, but a decided negative was the only reply ho 
received from each.of them. 

This settled the question. The seconds hal no 
alternative but to decide which was to,choose first, 
and to have the pieces of paper ready in a hat. 
When everything was.arranged:to the mutual satis- 
faction of the seconds, théy informed. the. principals 
of the fact. Dr. Roy had just put the papers in the 
hat, and Sir Charles saw him almost. immediately 
afterwards sucking his finger as if it had been 
Lleeding. ‘This recalled the doctor’s words at the 
hotel before they started for Wilton Crescent, and 
he determined to look out for the least speck of red. 

“All is ready, gentlemen,” exclaime Dr. Roy ; 
“we have decided that Sir Charles Evander shall 
choose first. The hat is on the table. You will 
advance one after the other, draw the, papers, and 
immediately hand them to me, who will open them 
and announce the result. 

“Thank you, doetor,” exclaimed Sir Charles, 
coolly; “I am much obliged for your exertions. 
Before I draw, may I trouble you for a light for my 
cigar. It has uncomfortably gone out.” 

Dr. Roy struck a match and handed'it to Sir 
Charles, who lighted his cigar with the utmost 
nonchalance, though it was an awfal moment. Even 
then his habitual audacity did not fail him, and he 
could not resist the temptation of taunting his enemy 
with an imputation of cowardice. 

Putting one hand on the table and holding his cigar 
with the other, he said : 

“T hope that Lord Carisbrook fully understands the 
motive of this duel, and that if fortune is against him 
he has but a week to live.” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Lord Carisbrook, with im- 
patience ; “I am perfectly well aware that it is your 
life or mine. Pray go on, and put an end ‘to the sus- 
pense which this terrible affair must inflict upon both 
of us.” 

“TI was never calmer or cooler in my life, and I 
beg to repudiate any concern or alarm whatever,” 
answered Sir Charles Evander, who, during this con- 
versation, had been looking into the hat fora particu- 
lar purpose. 

He saw a faint stain upon a piece of the'folded paper, 
and so faint, indeed as to be scarcely perceptible, but 
his quick eye detected its presence, and dipping his 
hand into the hat he took the other, which, in com- 
pliance with the instructions he had received, he 
handed to his d 

Lord Carisbrook then inserted his hand and took 
out the remaining piece of paper which ‘he gave to 
Mr. Mordaunt. 

Dr. Roy unrolled the billet he had received, and 
holding it up said: 

“ Avblank!” 





A flush of joy irradiated Sir Charles Bvander’s 
hitherto pallid countenance, for with all: his assurance 
he could not conceal from himsclf the dreadful fact 
that he had been trembling on the brink of the grave. 

Mr. Mordaunt knew that it was but a farce for him 
to uurol his paper but he did so with melancholy pre- 
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cision, and holding it at arm’s length the awful word 


“ DeatH” was visible in plain characters on the white 
ground. 

“My poor friend,” he said, in a mournful tone, 
“ your days are numbered.” 

“Ty accept my fate,” replied Lord Carisbrook, with 
a lofty dignity, which made even his enemies feel a 
pang of regret «hat so fine a specimen of an English 
nobleman should be condemned to a shocking death, 
and for no fault of his own. 

With a light, mocking laugh, Sir Charles Evander 
exclaimed: 

“Give me your arm, doctor. I-have an appoint- 
ment in Pimlico which I do not care about breaking. 
Good morning, Lord Carisbrook ; I shall eagerly anti- 
cipate news of you in a week’s time.” 

Dr. Roy and himself went away, leaving Lord 
Carisbrook plunged into the most profound melan- 
choly. He sank back into an arm-chair, and buried 
his face in his hands. 

Mordaunt endeavoured to console him, but he saw 
that his good natured efforts were thrown away, and 
after a few commonplace phrases he took his leave 
and the unfortunate peer was left alone. 

Fortune’s wheel had turned. By one cruel stroke 
he was condemned to death, and as a man of houour 
he could not refuse the fate which had been meted 
out to him. He lost at one fell swoop the wife he 
loved so dearly and the fortune which had just been 
left him, and which he knew so well how to enjoy in 
congenial pursuits. 

But was his wife worthy of his regrets? There 
was a doubt which tormented him. Perhaps he had 
acted too hastily and judged her wrongly. It might 
be, after all, that she was innocent of any thought 
even of dishonouring his name. This caused him 
exquisite torment, and-he writhed in positive agony. 

He determined that he would not see her. An in- 
terview with her would have been too painful to be 
borne, so he ordered his servant to pack up his port- 
manteau, and leaving a note for his wife, started 
again for Caldecott, telling her that he was obliged 
to leave town, and regretted that he had not time to 
take a fond farewell of her. 

So he went to his death without a word of adieu. 

Mr. Mordaunt, on leaving Wilton Crescent went to 
the Travellers’ Club, of which he was a member. 
Here he found Sir Charles Evander, the centre of a 
group of men in the reading-room. As he entered 
he heard one say: 

“T suppose we must congratulate you, Evander, 
upon vour approaching marriage.’ 

“ With whom?” asked Sir Charles, calmly. 

“Oh, report couples your name.” said Captain Va- 
vasour, “with Miss St. Aubyn. You have been very 
familiar there lately, and the fair Lily is said to be 
desperately in love with you.” 

“'Thatis possible,” returned Evander. “I havea 
knack of making women take a fancy to me, but I 
assure you, my friends, that I have no intention of 
marrying Miss St. Aubyn, though it may please me 
te lead her to think so. I am merely killing the time 
which occasionally hangs heavily on my hands. She 
may be my favourite for the hour, and I may talk 
nonsense With her, but she will never be Lady 
Evander.” 

‘These eruel words made Frederick Mordaunt’s 
biood boil in his veins. He could not bear to hear the 
woman he loved beyond all created things made a 
laughing stock of publicly in a club, and he came to 
the conclusion that Evander was a vile wretch against 
whose sinister designs Lily should be cautioned. 

Accordingly he left almost as soon as he had en- 
tered, and sought Miss St. Aubyn at her house. There 
he was told that she had gone out to take a walk in 
Kensington Gardens, and getting once more into his 
cab he drove to the gardens, hoping to meet with her 
in the promenade. 

ile strolled up the broad walk and among the trees 
on the right hand side he fancied he saw the form of 
Lily; nor was he mistaken. A few steps enabled 
him to overtake her, and finding herself confronted 
by a man, who seemed determined to place himself 
in her path, Lily, whose eyes had been cast down 
duriug a sweet reverie, looked up, and appeared dis- 
mayed to recognise Mr. Mordaunt. 

“Pardon me, Miss St. Aubyn,” he exclaimed. 
“But Ll must explain that this is not an accidental 
meeting. I was told at your house that you were 
walking in the Garden, aud I came here on purpose 
to find yeu.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Miss St. Aubyn. “I am at a 
loss, sir, to understand what could have procured me 
such an honour.” 

Her manner was cold and distant. She knew that 
Mr. Mordaunt was an admirer of hers, but her heart 
was unreservedly the property of Sir Charles Evan- 
der, and she thought it treason to her love to speak 
to any other man, more especially Mordaunt, whom 
she had on more than one occasion given to under- 
stand that his company was distasteful to her. 





“If you will kindly give mo permission I will ex- 
plain ?” he answered. 

“Certainly. I am willing tolisten to you. Speak, 
sir,” said Miss St. Aubyn, who awaited his explana- 
tion with some curiosity. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE.' 





Torrgpors.—A letter from Trieste savs that the 
American frigate Franklin, carrying the flag of Rear 
Admiral Radford, is lying inthat port. The admiral, 
it is added, will go to Fiume to study the effects of 
our torpedoes. ‘hese engines, it maybe said, en 


passant, make a great noise in the maritime world, 


and lately even the Prussians have convinced them- 
selves of the efficacy of this new invention, origin- 
ated by M. Lupis, a retired captain in the Austrian 
navy, and brought to perfection by Mr. Whitehead, 
an English engineer, proprietor of a machine manu- 
factory at Fiume. The Americans are greatly inter- 
ested in these torpedoes, and entertaina serious idea 
of making them the base, so to speak, of naval war- 
fare, not only for defence. but for attack. 

APPARATUS FOR SavinG Lirg aT SBa.—Captain 
J. B. Stonner’s invention of a new apparatus for 
saving life at sea was practically tried recently by 
Mr. and Mrs. Craddock. The London saloon steam- 
boat Albert Victor, after landing her passengers at 
Ramsgate, proceeded to sea with about 200 specta- 
tors. When the vessel had got about two or three 
miles out at sea, Mr. and Mrs. Craddock equipped 
themselves with the life-belt and oil-skin suits, and, 
each taking their tin-case; jumped into the sea, 
While there they hoisted their signal flags, blew the 
fog and other whistles, fired off revolvers, sky- 
rockets, and Roman candles, and exhibited white and 
red lights. ‘The tin apparatus is capable of holding 
water, food, and other necessaries to last one person 
eight days. Both Mr. and Mrs. Craddock were 
found to be perfectly dry. 

ARTIFICIAL IVORY. 

Mr. MayYAtt has patented certain applications of @ 
substance called artilicial ivory for photographic pur- 
poses. His specification describes four methods of 
producing artiticial ivory for this purpose, in each of 
which gelatine or albumen is the vehicle employed. 
The first method consisted in the preparation of tablets 
of what was known as Pinsou’s artificial ivory. The 
mode of proceeding was as follows :—Slabs of ordinary 
gelatine were immersed in a bath of alumina held ‘in 
solution in sulphuric or acetic acid, a complete com- 
bination taking place between the. gelatine and 
alumina, producing a white tablet-like ivory. This 
was allowed to remain in the solution until the 
desired result was produced; it was then removed, 
allowed to dry and harden; after which it was 
dressed and polished, and was then ready for photo- 
graphic operations. — 

In the second method it was stated that alumina 
might be mixel directly with gelatine or glue, and 
sheets resembling ivory tablets manufactured there- 
from. 

Tn the third method, equal portions of bone dust 
or ivory dust and gelatine or albumen were worked 
into a paste, and afterwards rolled out into sheets. 
These were allowed to harden, and were then cut 
into slabs of the required size. These were then 
ready for printing on. 

In the fourth method, finely poured baryta and 
albumen were well worked together, and rolled out 
inte slabs, which were scraped and polished, and 
were then ready for use. 

The slabs produced by any of these methods—the 
last of which was preferred—were scraped to a fine 
surface, washed with alcohol, and then printed by 
any of the known silver processes, and, after fixing, 
were immersed in weak nitro-sulphuric or nitro- 
hydrochloric acid, for the purpose, we presume, of 
decomposing remaining traces of hyposulphite ; after 
washing, they were dried under pressure. 

A New Copper Minz.—It is not.every day that a 
new copper mine is discovered in England; we under- 
stand, however, that a very important cupriferous 
lode has recently been found about three miles south- 
west of Tavistock, in Devonshire, and that mining 
operations have been already begun upon it. It has 
been called the Virtuous Lady Mine. Indications of 
the lode were discovered this summer, and the lode 
itself was cut about a fortnight ago. The ore is 
stated to be very rich in copper, and to contain some 
silver, and traces of gold. We may remark here that 
the position of the Virtuous Lady Mine appears to 
us to correspond to a spot that was worked at the 
commencement of this century, and yielded very 
large quantities of rich copper ore. It was, never- 
theless, abandoned for want of proper mining appli- 
ances. after being worked to a depth of 17 fathoms 
only. If such is the case, we expect the discovery 
will prove very valuable 





PuriFIcaTIon of Lamp OIL.—A new process, or 
rather a modification of Thenard’s process for puri- 
fying lamp oil by means of 1 or 2 per cent. of sul- 
phuric acid, is proposed by M. Michaud. He blows 
air through the oil, whilst the acid is caused to fall 
into it in very finely divided streams. The froth re- 
sulting from the agitation thus produced is skimmed 
off as long as it forms; when it ceases to appear the 
oil is purified, and is only to be thoroughly washed 
by a current of steam so arranged as to keep the 
liquid at a temperature of 100 degs, C. for about half- 
an-hour. But what is the use of speaking of purify- 
ing lamp oil here in England, where linseed oil and 
other cheap produce is usually mixed with the pure, 
clear burning colza, and the public seem to close their 
eyes to it, or burn gasinstead ? Gas, indeed, is some- 
what cheaper, but iafinitely more unhealthy. For 
literary men and students generally—slaves of the 
lamp—pure colza oil is the least fatiguing, and most 
healthy combustible; unfortunately, such an oil is 
scarcely ever met with in this country. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LONDON. BRIDGE. 

Mr. Futon, the engineer, states that an addi- 
tional width of 24ft. to London-bridge can be se- 
cured for an outlay of 20,0001, and it is understood 
the subject is to be farther considered. 

The way by which he proposes to widen the 
bridge is to place on it wrought iron cantilevers, 
at a certain distance apart, and projecting outwards 
from the faces of the bridge far enough to carry 
the footways. A bracket will be placed under each 
cantilever and bolted into the face of the bridge, so 
that when securely fastened down at the inner end 
there will be no danger of their tilting up from the 
greatest weight that can possibly come on the foot- 
ways. 

The present width of the carriage-way of the 
bridge is only 35ft., and of each of the footways 
only. 9ft. By the proposed plan the carriage-way 
will be increased to 53ft., and each of the footways 
12ft., so that the total width of the bridge will be 
increased by 24ft.—that is to say, it would be 77{t. 
instead of 53ft., as at present. The proposed plan 
is of such a nature that the additional weight brought 
the piers would be so small that there would not be 
the slightest chance of the safety or stability of the 
piers being affected. In order to show how trifling the 
extra weight would be, it may be stated that the 

resent weight on each pier when the bridge is 

ully loaded is 13,745 tons, and the additional weight 
that would be brought on each pier by the proposed 
alteration would be 388 tons or not so much as an 
increase of 3 per cent. of the whole. 

From careful observations that have been made 
it appears that there has been no perceptible move- 
ment as regards the settlement of the piers of 
the bridge during the last 14 years; and it may be 
safely assumed that the piers have many years 
since attained their final bearing. It is also alleged 
that if the alterations suggested were carried out, 
the appearance of the bridge would be rather im- 
proved than otherwise, for all the ironwork could 
be of such a design as would blend tastefully with 
the present masonry work, and at the same time, 
owing to the upper portion of the structure being 
made to project more than at present, there would 
be a greater variety of light and shade, thus re- 
lieving the somewhat bald appearance of the ex- 
isting elevation, although no radical change will be 
made in the character of the original design. The 
proposed alterations could be carried out without 
unduly obstructing either the carriage or foot pas- 
senger traffic.. 

Notwithstanding the numerons facilities which 
have been created by various means for the passage 
of city traffic across the river, it is found that the 
London-bridge traffic largely increases, and from the 
position of the bridge must necessarily continue to 
do so. : 








IMPROVEMENTS ON DeEESIDE.—It is stated that the 
Prince of Wales has purchased Dallyfour Woods, 
lying on the south side of the Dee, between Ballater 
and Abergeldie, and that it has been found that a 
considerable portion of the timber is going wrong, 
upwards of 20.000 trees are to be cat down, in order 
to let the ground be replanted and beautified. 

Tuer Channel Fleet, after having returned from a 
stormy and harassing cruise, is ordered to Pembroke 
to refit for sea,and will in a few weeks start on 
another trip that will occupy several months. This 
announcement has caused a general and not uarea- 
sonable dissatisfaction amongst the officers and men, 
as there can be no reason why they should not be 
repaired at the southern ports at which they fitted 
out, and where their wives and ‘families generally 
reside. This would have given them two or three 
weeks near their homes before leaving England 
again. 
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EVELYN’S PLOT. 


ee ——- 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
Oh, woman! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please; 
And variable as the shade 
By the light, quivering aspen made; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering augel thou, Scott. 

Evetyy’s fair head drooped on Oliver's shoulder, 
and her light, fairy form nestled in his manly embrace, 
as if to seek and to give the comfort that only such 
perfect trust and love can give. Oliver clasped her 
to his heart, and the tears rained from his manly eyes 
on her fair head—tears such as few men could have 
shed—not the tears of agony that convulse the 
‘rame, and are dreadful to behold in the strong man ; 
not the weak, yielding, the outpouring of sorrow and 
of complaint, such as women and children’s weeping, 
but the overflow of mingled relief and gratitude and 
love, the melting of the hardened and petrified heart, 
the safety-valve of agony such as had well-nigh tor- 
tured the brain to madness. 

Evelyn nestled yet closer to him, and raised her 
eyes to his, and whispered words of soothing aud 
comfort and love, such as she would have blushed 
to utter at a less-excited moment. But at that hour 
she could shrink from nothing which would soothe 
and calm that broken-hearted, stricken, aud most 
dearly loved cousin. 

“ You will accept me, Oliver,” she whispered, a 
smile gleaming like a sunbeam through clouds over 
her eyes and lips. “ You will not send me from you.” 

“Evelyn, Evelyn, this is madness,” he exclaimed 
hastily. “I dare not, must not, drag you into ruin.” 

“Ruin, Oliver!” And she paleda little at the word. 

3 Yes, my poor darling. I see it appals you even 
now.” : 

“ Yes, for you, Oliver, and in the idea that I should 
not share it. But still—! am brave—you know not 
how brave. Only try me. What is this terrible 
phantom? I daresay it will not be so dark when it 
comes nearer.’ 

He shook his head. 

“ Evelyn, it.is, I fear, rather a thin shadow to your 
inexperienced eyes at present, that will only assume 
overpowering aud overwhelming gloom hereafter. 
Lut, I can only tell you at preseut that unless somo 
very unforeseen change takes place, we—not only I 
—but we—you, my poor darling, aud my helpless 
father—are ruined.” 

“Oh, Oliver, please tell ime all ” 

He smiled sadly. 
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“T cannot, Evelyn, make you understand all the 
fluctuations aud intricacies of these affairs. But, in 
few words, it is this: There has been of Jate a fearful 
panic in the commercial world. Companies in which 
I was a very large holder have been shaken to the 
very foundations, and some of them completely 
ruined. 1 have Jong foreseen and feared the resuk 
of all this, but not til! it was too late to avert its con- 
sequeuces on our owa affairs. And this morning, 
Evelyn, my last hope is gone. News has arrived 
that wiil frustrate every chance and plan by which 
I could have retrieved my affairs. Nothing but a 
miracle can save me now from becoming a ruined and 
a dishonoured man.” 

And he shuddered. 


“Evelyn, for two whole months I have been ex-- 


pecting my death warrant. And it cannot be long 
delayed now.” 

Evelyn listened calmly; her eyes fixed steadfastly 
on his face, as if to read the deepest recesses of his 
thoughts. 

“Is this all, Oliver?” 

He was silent. 

“Ts this all that has thus distressed you?” she 
repeated in her soft, clear tones. 

“Iu ove sense Ican truly say yes,” he said, with an 
effort at composure which his quivering lips belied ; 
“but I will not deceive you, Evelyn. 1t is not all that 
threatens me. A deeper danger yet is in the dis- 
tance, that may at any moment utterly crush and over- 
whelm me, avd make this dreaded light pale before 
its fierce glare. And now I have confessed all, Eva. 
Can you trust mein what I cannot yet explain to 
you? Can you believe that were it wise or possible 
even to tell you all I would gladly pour out my every 
sorrow for your dear precious sympathy to soften ? 
Can you trust me in suspicion, in disgrace, in shame, 


and in sorrow, Eva? It may all come, I believe that | 


it will. Can you bear the test? Can you trust me, 
and wait, even though 1 frauvkly confess I have no 


means of explaining what is most damning to my | 
fame ?—when | confess that much which may appear | 


suspicions is most true, that I could not, even to 


you, Evelyn, deny the actual existence of the proofs | 


which wiil be brought against me. Pause to think 


ere you reply, Eva, for you little know how you may | 


be tested in what you promise.” 


Evelyn was very pale, but the paleness on the fair | 


cheek did not betoken hesitation nor terror for her- 
self. It was Oliver's evident danger thatshe dreaded; 
Oliver's despair for the future that brought u sick 
faintuess over her aud a chill to her heart. 
cousiv turned sadly away. 


The | 


“T see how it is, Eva,and I do not blame you. It 
is too much to ask, too much to expect from even 
your true. generous nature. It is enough; I am cou- 
tent to suffer alone, not to drag one so fair and inno- 
centinto the dark gulf that awaits me.” 

Evelyn sprang towards him. 

“ Oliver, Oliver, I will—I will always trust you— 
always. If the whole world condemned you I 
will uot. If all but yourself pronounced you guilty, 
I would not believe them; you are my own dear, 
noble cousin, aud no earthly power should convince 
me that youcan be guilty of anything that you would 
blush to own.” 

There was no paleness on her face now. <A beau- 
tiful blush was glowing in her cheek, and her eyes 
were brilliant with excitement of the fervent emo- 
tion that was stirring within her. 
| “ My generous, noble Eva,” gasped Oliver, hisown 

voice choked with emotion. “ My darling—my owu 
priceless treasure. The whole world is worthless 
when compared toyou. If I were tomourn and sink 
under the scorn of my fellow men, it would but be 
for your sake. And yet—and yet, it were, perhaps, 
better for me todespair—to give up the useless strug- 
le.” 

** No, Oliver, no,” said the girl, firmly. “Not so; 
truth and conscience must prosper in the end. It 
were treason to our Heavenly Father to think other- 
wise. ‘T'rust in time, Oliver, and trust to this truth 
and love—trust in my steadfast, constant sympathy 
and confidence in your innocence; my unfailing 
affection. You will not despair, will you, Oliver?” 

There wasa patient, yet pitying distress iu his 
tone, as he replicd: 

“Bless you, my Eva, for your womanly trust— 
your steadiast love. Heaven grant it may not fail, 
that it may never have cause to fail—but it will be 
sorely tried.” 

As he spoke, there was a sharp, loud knock at the 
door. He started violently. 

“Go, dear Evelyn, go. 1t is only a person whom I 
expected on some important business. It may be that 
I shall have better news in the morning, or——” 

He did uot finish the sentence, but his pale, quiver- 
ing lips supplied too well the rest. 

Evelyn hesitated 

“Oliver, you will not fail me; you will give me 
warning of what may happen? You will not let me 
be takeu unprepared ?” 

He hastily promised her, and then, leading her to 
the inner door of the apartment, closed it behind her 
justas a tall, rather poweriul and repulsive-lookiug 
j maamentered at the other. 
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Had Evelyn condescended to the meanness of lis- 
tening, she would have heard him say: 

“T am glad to find you here. Kept your word, Mr. 
Danvers. It would have been a very useless risk had 
you attempted any evasion.” 

Oliver did not reply, but there was a scorn in his fine 
face that would have been more eloquent than words 
to a more sensitive personage than the coarse, harsh 
stranger, whose whole appearance and address were so 
singular a contrast to the usual visitors at the mansion 
of the Danvers. ‘Then he drew the chairs of the 
visitor and himself to the table, and in a few 
minutes they were engrossed with a mass of papers 
and of books, that savoured more of a Lombard Street 
office than the private sitting-room of the wealthy 
and intellectual Oliver Danvers. 

And Evelyn went to her room. To think and to 
ruminate even in the midst of her new found joy. 


She laid down on her couch, but only to obey the ab- , 
solute necessity of the exhausted frame, for to sleep’ 


was impossible. The whole scene that had just passed 
had so painfully excited her. 

For the first time in her life she was haunted with 
vague and dismal forebodings of what was about to 
happen, but also with what was yet more painful— 
a distrust even Of him, whom she loved best on 
earth, 

It was a dismal November day. 

The hail and sleet were driven by the wind against 
the windows, and sounded dismally to her ears like 
phantoms waiting and threatening the household, 
the banshees that were the forerunners of evil to 
the family who tenanted the doomed mansion. Some- 
times the exhaustion that ever follows such power- 
ful excitement would close her eyes for a moment ; 
but whenever she did so, the visions were even more 
insupportable than her waking terrors. Cecil's face, 
asshe had last seen it in the dim light, would rise 
up before her with a startling vividness that almost 
appeared ominous of evil to that dear erring brother. 
Then the voices that had conveyed that terrible 
news, which was so fearfully connected with the 
transactions that had so startled her, a few short 
days before, in Oliver’s chamber, sounded once more 
in her ears, 

Could it be true? Oliver had not asserted his inno- 
cence, even to her, whose love he professed to value 
beyond all earthly possessions ; he had not explained 
one single suspicious fact that had either come to her 
knowledge or might perhaps be brought against Lim. 
And, as too often happens, the words that had ap- 
peared so truthful, so natural, so convincing when 
accompanied with the look and manner which give 
them force and significance now reverted to her mind 
with painful and ominous doubts of their real import. 

All that she could recall of Oliver’s whole manner 
and words were rather indicative of despairing resig- 
nation than of fearlessinnocence. He had positively 
foretold an abyss of crime and misery ; he had warned 
her of the danger of even connecting herself in feel- 
ing or in affection with one so doomed. 

He had told her that his last hope of escape was 
over, that even deeper disgrace awaited him, that le 
could not even deny or disprove the charges that 
might be brought against him. If he were innocent 
what could that mean? And, if innocent, why that 
terror about the notes, their strange destruction, his 
frantic anxiety that Cecil should not use those that 
liad already passed into his keeping ? 

Could it be? Could the cousin in whom she had 
reposed such entire confidence, in whom her whole 
iove and happiness were centred—could be a mere 
hypocrite, a speculator, a gambler, a—Evelyn dared 
not finish the sentence. The idea was too dreadful 
to be framed in words even in her inmost thoughts. 

She felt that her very life aud reason would turn 
on Oliver’s innocence, his worthiness of the trust re- 
posed in him. 

If he failed her, if her trust ia him were shaken, 
whom could she trust on earth? There could be no 
trath in man if Oliver Danvers were a villain. There 
was no rest, no chance of even resting quietly on 
the couch after that. An idea seized her. She 
hastily rang the bell, and astonished Lizzie by a 
demand for the moruing papers. The soubrette 
looked as if her young lady must be deranged, for 
except to look for the notice of a.new opera or con- 
cert, or the interesting column which it has been 
sometimes remarked, contains the history of human 
life, she had never known Miss Rivers glance at the 
daily journals. 

She, of course, obeyed the order, for the quick, 
sharp tone, and feverish glance of the young lady, 
prevented any possibility of demur. And in a few 
moments she had returned with all the newspapers 
that she could collect in the hall and butler’s room. 

“ That will do. I willringagain when I am ready 
to dress,” she said, 

And when Lizzie had disappeared, she hastily 
locked the door and began her unusual task. It was 
so new to her that she scarcely knew where to look 





for the information she wanted; but in a little time | the tears came; refreshing cooling tears—tears that 


she grew more accustomed to the contents, and ra- 
pidly glanced at the columns where she could per- 
ceive that the city and business news was given. 

But she con!‘ not find anything that immediately 
related to her cousin and his affairs. His name was 
not even hinted at. And all that she could even 
vaguely connect with his agitation of the morning 
was the startling announcement of some terrible 
crashes in the monetary world. 

Again she resumed her examination. She ran 
hastily down the court gossip, the political news, 
the murders, the fires, and the accidents, with a sen- 
sation of mingled relief and disappointment. 

But, then her cheeks whitened, and her lips qui- 
vered in silent agony, while her eyes were Tivetted 
with fearful intensity on an article which at last 
caught her eyes. 

It ran thus : 

“THE startling ramours that have been circulating 
for some weeks or we may say months, with such 
ominous and tantalising vagueness, are now begin- 
ning to assume some shape, and bid fair to admit of 
some tangible and satisfactory elucidation. 

“We say satisfactory, for anything is better than 
the continuance of the panic that has agitated the 
public mind, already painfully disturbed by the com- 
mercial crisis now going on in this aud other coun- 
tries. 

“We allude to the forged ‘ank-notes which 
have been turning up in the various capitals of Ba- 
rope, and even we believe in the United States, and 
which were evidently the work @ither of some noted 
and highly placed criminal or of a gang who could | 
succeed im carrying out their plans in places far 
distant from each other. j 

“It would be premature to enter inte particulars | 
that might indeed frustrate the ends of justice and | 
give a clue that is far from @esirable to ‘the investi- 
gations of the police and authorities thus employed. | 

“But we believe we are not imprudent in stating | 
this mach, that the sudden appearance of these notes 
in Germany and Italy, as well as more gradually, 
though even more suspiciously, in England, had given 
‘ elae which connects them with a recent scandal in 
a gaming house. which is still fresh in the memory 
of our readers, and also, we regret to say, with per- 
sons of a very different rank in life from the usual 
tenants of our felons’ celle. ‘ 

* A short time will doubtless settle all doubts on this 
matter; we would now only content ourselves with 
cautioning our readers to avoid all such currency, 
except when taken from known sources, and, also, to 
observe even more than all the usual precautions by 
which these notes can be traced through the channels 
in which they have come. We believe that it is the 
most effectual mode of checking so vicious and novel 
a crime in our commercial world.” 





CHAPTER XXV,. 
** Back to thy punishment, 
Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt before !” 
So spake the dismal terror, and in shape, 
So speaking and so threatening, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deformed. Milton. 

Evetrn perused all these terrible paragraphs 
which so nearly affected those she loved to the very 
end. She drained the cup to the dregs; then she 
turned to the other papers, to see if the same tidings 
were confirmed. In one of them there was but a 
brief paragraph, in the other an assurance that the 
train was well laid, that the detectives were on the 
track, and that it was barely possible for any accom- 
plice or principal to escape. 

Evelyn’s darkest forebodings were more than real- 
ised. The two persons dearest on earth were but 
too plainly the “criminals” pointed at in the mys- 
ierious and sensational paragraphs. 

“ Already on the track !” 

Oliver! Cecil! the convicted inmates of a felon’s 
cell! 

The idea burned into her brain like fiery coals. 
For some time she was conscious of nothing but a 
feverish agony which threatened actual danger to 
reason, Then came the memory of Oliver's words: 

“Your test will be a severe one, Eva. Can you 
bear it ?” 

She had promised confidently. Was she already 
to give way ? 

In weal or woe, in disgrace and in shame she had 
vowed that her place should be at his side, that the 
whole world might condemn him, bat that she would 
not believe him guiity. Should she so soon forget 
the solemn pledge ? 

Evelyn sank on her knees and prayed; prayed 
that she might be enabled to do right, to strengthen 
others rather than to need help and support herself, 
that in any ordeal, even that most dreadful one of 
finding the beloved ones guilty, she might remember 
that it was not for her to condemn, but to comfort, to 
pray for, to plead with them and for them. And then 


seemed to take from her the oppressive burden on 
her heart, the feverish burning of her brain. Sho 
arose with a kind of feeling as if someinstinet Lad 
been moved within her in answer to her prayers, 
which told her that Oliver could not be guilty, a 
strengthening of the whole powers and energies—a 
determination to forget herself and to devote every 
power of body and mind to the one obivious duty of 
comforting Oliver, and sapporting him by her en- 
couraging love, her unshaken trast and confidence in 
his truth. 

“Though all men forsake thee, yet will not I,” was 
the instinctive language that arose to her lips, and 
gave a noble calmness to her look and attitude. 

It was woman’s true strength; the strength of love 
and devotion to the sorrowful and the afflicted. And 
Evelyn Rivers’ dark hours had not been spent in 
vain. The one great struggle was over; she lad 
taken her resolve, she had decided on herduty. Aud 
thus the most trying and harassing, if not the most 
afflictive part of the deep trialin which she was enter- 
ing had passed away. 

* 


There was panic in the City, a great and unprece- 
dented panic. It might well have been said that 
“men's hearts failed them for fear.” Each regarded 
his neighbour with suspicion and dread. Like those 
who in the midst of a great plague shrink from tho 
contact of the healthful and the strong, so did the 
merchants, the bankers, and the stockbrokers gaze 
furtively and doubting at the names, and listen 
coldly to the words of the wealthy and the long estab- 
lished among the commercial world. 

The most undoubted had failed in their engage- 
ments; the City article of the Times was continually 
filled with startling announcements and dark hints ; 
‘and no sensational romance ever contained more food 
for excitement, or more decp and harrowing tales of 
woe than that dry and practical column which is 
‘hun ved bythe younger, and absolutely unintelligible 
‘to the feminine portions of the readers of the daily 
journals, 

Families ‘were suddenly hurled from the bright and 
the softening influences of wealth and luxury to the 
hard and chill realities of poverty and degradation, 
it might be want. Lovers, whose bright and sweet 
hopes had been fostered by every favouring and bril- 
liant prospect of the fitness and suitability of wealth 
and station, were parted at one blow. Not by the 
hand of heaven, but by the dire and sudden disrup- 
tion of every tie; and from the one terrible calamity 
that fell on the fathers and the children alike. ‘The 
daughter of a bankrupt father must not marry the 
son of the high-placed and firmly-standing man of 
wealth. ‘The son of the ruined and penniless mer- 
chant, or banker, must not wed the heiress of the 
millionaire, even though the betrotlial bad been of 
long standing, and ‘the covsent of their friends and 
relatives had been gladly given to the union. 

Such were some of the romabces—the sad and 
tragic romances—which were contained in the few 
lines and the brief announcements, “ Messrs. J-—— 
and b—— have stopped payment ;” or, “ The bills of 
the old and most respected house of F-— 
and Co. have this day been returned.” 

Ah, little it is imagined by the hard and practical 
man of the world, or by the fairand disdainful girl, 
who yawrs wearily while these paragraphs are being 
read—little is it imagined what a world of heart- 
crushing woe, and it may be of sad and wearing, and 
certain, if slow, sentence of death, is contained in 
these prosaic and brief words. 

And the ruin was still spreading far and wide, the 
ruin to property, fame, and peace. Still the epidemic 
spread with unabated violence till it became more 
and more uncertain who could escape its fury. 

“ Where would it stop? What was to be its end? 
Was the whole system of the commercial world to be 
shaken to the centro ?” 

Such were the questions asked by the lipsof some, 
and yet more plainly by the anxious eyes ‘and hag- 
gard looks of others. It was a fearful time. And 
the end was not yet. 

And when Arthur Danvers bade his relatives fare- 
well on a hurried and sudden summons to join hig 
regiment, neither he nor they dared even hint at the 
events, the danger, and the trials that might occur to 
those he left behind ere they should meet agaiv. 
The young officer guessed such, and knew a little 
of the impending calamities. Only his joyous, hope- 
ful spirit kept him from tbe despair and terror that 
they would otherwise have occasioned. 

* * - * . 

There was a singular villa residence in one of the 
suburbs of London, where such old world places are 
perhaps alone tobe found. A cottage-like house, 
completely enclosed in and hidden by the high brick 
wall, and the gloomy trees that surrounded it. 

Some would have called it a prison-house, others & 


* * 





pleasantly secluded retreat. But it was undoubtedly 
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gloomy in its aspect; andonly internal beauty and 
joyousness could save it from the reality of the im- 
putation of the dark and dreary convent-like seclu- 
sion which its external appearance warranted. 

But no such beauty or joyousness existed in Oak 
Lodge. It was long since the sound of laughter, the 
patter of infants’ feet, the gambols of children, the 
music, dance, and song of mirthful gaiety had been 
heard within its precincts. The walks were overrun 
with grass, the lawn had been long unmown, the 
flower-beds were full of weeds, and the few plants 
that had survived the general neglect of the whole 
spot, were straggling, weak, and tottered in their whole 
appearance, 

And the houso, The black-looking red bricks, 
the windows that light could scarcely penetrate for 
dirt and dust, the closed rooms, the woodwork drop- 
ping to pieces for lack of paint. It was in keeping 
with the whole domain, “and with,”.as people said, 
“ the character of the tenants.” 

It was some months since the present inhabitant 
of the house had come to Oak Ledge. It was scarcely 
known from whom it had been taken. And stillless, 
whom it was who had dwelt so long in that lonely 
and gloomy residence. It was very rarely that any- 
one was seen to emerge from the precincts of Oak 
Lodge. Sometimes an elderly man, who was rather 
known by his figure and dress than by the features, 
which were generally half-concealed by a slouching 
hat and a muffler that he wore in the hottest weather, 
was seen emerging from or entering the grounds. 
And usually he carried a burden which might pro- 
bably have been the necessary provisions for the 
week. It wasimpossible for ordinary persons to ob- 
tain even a glimpse of what that high brick wall en- 
closed. 

But there were adventurous and enterprising boys, 
who had obtained what might literally be termed a 
birds-eye view from climbing the nearest tree. And 
they had reported that they had seen a pale, middle- 
aged female, apparently of some fifty years of age, 
who would walk and sit in the grounds, which were 
kept in as good order as the labours of the male 
tenant of the spot, and, perhaps, those of the female 
in question, could achieve. 

“She is not a lady born, that I am sure of,” said 
one of these prying lads, who being the son of a 
retired housekeeper and butler, had rather more pre- 
tensions to decide on suth poiuts than his fellows. 
“And yet, she is not like a servant nor a trades- 
woman; I can’t make her out, mother, though I did 
get a good look at her.” 

And perhaps the sharp youth was not so far from 
the mark when he said, “I can’t make her out.” 

She was a Gingular looking woman, was that 
mistress of Oak Lodge. Let us glance at her now, 
as she sits in the large, square, cheerless room, that 
was her usual apartment. The brown-haired sofa, 
near which her chair is placed, is covered with some 
needle-work, on which she is engaged. A square 
table in the middle of the room, and a small stand in 
the window, with some half dozen brown-haired chairs, 
and an old-fashioned bookcase, form the furniture ia 
her apartment. 

It indicated little presence of taste or money in 
the tenants of the house; nor did the dress of the 
woman herself bear indications of anything moro 
elevated. She was dressed in a dark serge gown, 
with a plain collar and cuffs, her hair, now thickly 
strewn with iron gray, was still abundant and plainly 
parted ou her brow. 

Her face was perhaps chiefly remarkable for the 
extreme and settled gloom of its expression. It was 
a harsh, unpleasing, unyielding gravity; not a soft, 
not aeven a sad melancholy, but the morose stern- 
ness of a mind that cannot find variety nor relief 
either in hope nor even fear. 

All seemed over for the woman, whose features 
were thus rigidly, harshly, unyieldingly fixed in 
that one unchanging look. Her work had dropped 
from her hands on her lap at the moment, and her 
eyes were bent down on the ground in deep, ab- 
stracted thought. 

She did not speak, even in the low mutterings that 
sometimes involuntarily betray the thoughts which 
press as heavily on the heart as those which those 
pale cheeks expressed. 

There was too much stern rigidity in the whole 
countenance and character for the mouth to relax thus. 
Tears seemed no less strangers to the cold eyes than 
outpouring words to the firmly setlips. Still noone 
could mistake that some heavy load, some hidden 
and sternly born suffering, was on that heart. It 
might never be revealed, but still it was there, hard 
and cold and sinlike in its prossure. 

As she sat, she scarcely knew how long, a sudden 
noise, a faint cry, and then a fall, as of some heavy 
body, was heard. 

The woman started, listened. It was close to the 
domain, outside, as it seemed its very gates. 

Nothing could be seen from the room where she 





sat. But from the upper windows something could 
be discerned. And she rose, with the sudden im- 
pulse of rushing to the higher apartments, to as- 
certain the cause ot the sudden alarm. 

Ashe went to the door, however, a violent ringing 
of the gate bell arrested her steps. She pansed, while 
tho sole family dc tic, an old an at least some 
ten years more in age than her mistress, came hob- 
bling to the hall, on which the room epened, with 
looks of mingled annoyance and alarm. 

“Shall Lopen the gate, ma’am ? it’s Robert. I fancy, 
because I heard his steps as sure as ever I did inmy 
life outside the walk, but he’s crazed or drunk to ring 
like that, if it is him.” 

The mistress could scarcely be whiter, but the lips 
did vot tremble and quiver as she replied : 

“ Something is the matter, I .m afraid. I heard a 
fall, Bridget. I will go myself and see. No one is 
in the house I think.” 

“There weren’ tnot any steps, ma’am, that I heard, 
nor voices either,” replied the woman. 

And the mistress opened the door of the house, and 
proceeded firmly and slowly to the gate. Tho 
ringing was repeated ere she reached it, but she did 
not hasten her pace. The same unmoved expression 
that appeared in her face appeared to pervade her 
movements. And noalarm or novel occurrence could 
move her from her usual composed ‘self-command. 
The lock was turned—the gate opened—and ere the 
female could interfere, or even be fully couscious 
of the proceeding, the elderly man who had been, as 
we have mentioned, frequently seen isaning from the 
house, carried or rather dragged the body of an all 
but iusensible man into the garden. 

“ Roger, are you mad?” gasped the weman, in her 
éold, clear, hard voice. “ What does this folly—this 
insolence mean ?” 

But Roger. instead of replying, only drew the help- 
less figure still nearer and nearer to the house. 

“Would you have the place mobbed?” he said. 
“ Another five minutes, and the who:e neighbourhood 
would have been on us. The man fell at our gate ; 
and we should have been questioned as to the truth 
—in short, I have dono right.” 

And witbout heeding or waiting the reply, he 
strode on, with difficulty drawing the nearly uncon- 
scious figure of his companion with him. But he was 
a powerful man, was the said Roger, though in years, 
and the man whom he had saved was slightly built, 
though perhaps as tall or taller than himself. 

And the woman, after a moment’s pause, placed 
herself on the other side, and gave her assistance to 
the helpless stranger. 

In a few minutes they had reached the house. And 
then Roger paused. 

“You are a brave woman, after all, Judith,” he 
said. “ Most of your sex would have insisted on ex- 
planations before helping to carry ont the necessary 
manceuvres. You have more sense.” 

A scornful look. rather than a grateful acknowledg- 
ment, was the sole return. And then she asked tho 





- brief questions. 


“He accosted me—asked me strange questions. 
I bade him leave me and mind his own business. He 
followed me to the gate, and then I took another 
way of bidding him be off. He is a poor weak 
creature, for he fell down and hit his head against the 
door-post with a vengeance. I heard voices, when 
he gave that shout, soI thonght it best to stop all 
farther uproar by bringing him in.” 

** And no one saw you.” 

“Noone. Iam certain.” 

“Then you did well. Bring him to the green- 
room. He will be best there.” 

And she herself led the way to a room, at the end 
of a passage, while the old woman gave her feeble 
help on the other side. The apartment, of which 
the woman called Judith opened the door, was one 
furnished with far more attempt at comfort than the 
sitting-room which we first described. 

A large four-post bed, with flowered green chintz 
hangings, and the window curtains of the same pat- 
tern, gave an air of comfort to the room. There 
was an easy chair in one corner of the apartment, 
albeit old fashioned in its make, and a vast sofa that 
might have served for a second bed in case of emer- 
gency. A warm carpet, a large carved oak dressing- 
table, and an immense washhandstand completed the 
furniture of a spacious though sombre chamber. 

The invalid was laid on the couch. And then the 
woman spoke again in her clear commanding tones: 

“Go, Roger, and fetch some brandy, and bid 
Bridget bring hot water and flannels. There is blood, 
and a bruise, I can see.” 

Roger hesitated for a moment. 

“Would you have murder on your head, fool?” 
she asked, sternly. “Be quick, er it may be too 
late!” 

The man gave a quick glance at the wasted pale 
face of the stranger, and then reluctantly but surely 
departed on his errand. 





Then the woman bent over the unconscious stran- 
ger, and earnestly examined his features. A strange, 
doubtful expression came over her face as she did 
so—an earnest, inquiring look, as if the shadew and 
vision of past memories was rising up befone her. 

She pushed aside the thick, clustering hair, that 
had already whitened, though the forchead was atill 
smooth, and the roots of the hair and the eyebrows 
were dark and untouched by the thinning band of 
time. 

Something appeared to confuse her there, for 
her investigation continued. 

And she gazed yet more keenly on the lofty brow 
for some moments. 

Then she examined the other features, one by one. 

And then her eyes fell on the hands. One of them 
wore a ring, which was turned the reverse way from 
the stone, and at first sight wore the appearance of 
a wedding-ring. She turned it round, and examined 
it for a moment. 

And then a low cry of surprise escaped her lips, 
very faint and suppressed. But yet the words, 
“ Merciful heaven, is it possible,” were plainly to be 
discerned. 

But at that moment the door opened, and the mes- 
sengers she had despatched returned with their 

various errands. 

Roger had in his hand a bottle of brandy and a glass, 
while the old woman had a large basin of hot water 
and some half yard or so of flannel in her hand. 

Judith began her task with the self-possession and 
skill of one practised in such matters. She cut away 
the hair from the place where the blood flowed, bathed 
it well with warm water, and then bound her own 
handkerchief tightly over the wound, whieh was 
indeed onlya trifling outward cut, though a large 
bruise in its neighbourhood betrayed the danger of a 
concussion. 

Then she bade Roger support him, whileshe bathed 
his brow, and moistened the lips with brandy, and 
finally succeeded in pouring a few drops down the 
throat. Then the eyes slowly opened, the breast 
heaved, and the heart began visibly to beat. Imme- 
diate danger was over. 

And Judith, bidding Bridget watch 2 moment by 
the cough, drew Roger from the room. 

“Tell me,” she said, in a sort of hoarse whisper ; 
“what did he ask—what did he want ?” 

“He asked if there were not rooms that could be 
occupied in this house. He said that Ife had traced 
an old acquaintance to the neighbourhood that he 
wished to be near them, to be private, and that he 
would pay liberally for such accommo ation.” 

Judith did not start, but her eyes opened yet more 
questioningly on the speaker. 

“ And he said nothing more—nothing more?” she 
inquired. 

“ No; but I thought that request either an insolence 
or worse. So I stopped it as you see.” 

“ And you suspected—that is, you were surprised,” 
she repeated, musingly. 

“Of course. Whatare you driving at, Judith ?” 

She was silent fora few moments. ‘Then she re- 
plied calmly: 

“ T know him.” 

“ The devil youdo!” 

She bowed her head. 

“ And whois he ?” 

“That must be a secret, even from you, Roger, till 
I know more. It is enough that I have recognised 
him, though much—much changed; far more than 
years could work. Enough that he is scarcely likely 
to remember me; and that unless it seems necessary 
and wise, I shall not discover myself to him.” 

“Can he harm you—us ?” asked the man. 

“Scarcely. There can be but little link between 
him and—and the event to which you allude. And 
yet itis best to keep him in ignorance till I can judge 
better of what is his object in reappearing just now, 
after years and years of absence.” 

“ He need not reappear,” said Roger, siguificantly. 

Judith shivered. 

“ Hush, hush,” she said. “ Would you murder him ? 
—would you add to the guilt on our souls ? Beware! 
If one hair of his head was hurt, I would at once 
tell all—allat any risk. You know me, Roger. IL 
never fail in my threats or my promises.” 

And without another word she turned from him 
and re-entered the patient’s room. 

Roger followed her. It might be curiosity, it might 
be fear; but it was scarceby sympathy that took him 
to the sick-room. The expression of his face was 
far too hard for that. 

“The bed must be prepared,” she said, after 
another earnest gaze at the sufferer; “the bed must 
be prepared. It will be long—very long before he 
may perhaps be removed; but he must be saved, he 
must be saved,” she repeated in a low tone. 

Roger seemed reluctant, but there was something 
in the calm, cold, commanding look of the woman 
that scarcely admitted of resistance. And there had 
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been hints and allusions in what she had said that 
weighed even more powerfully on his mind. He 
waited till the bed had been rapidly prepared by the 
two women, and then he prepared to assist in placing 
him in bed. The outer garments were removed, and 
the night-dress, for which Bridget had been des- 
patched, placed on the slight, somewhat emaciated 
figure. And then, with the assistance of the women, 
the patient was placed in bed, the curtains drawn, 
and the whole room darkened to even more than its 
usual sombre hue. 

“ Leave me,” she said, in a low voice; “leave me. 
I will watch till he wakes up. It is-a stunning blow 
from which he is suffering, but quiet will restore 
him.” 

And the man and the old servant closed the door 
behind them. 

Judith sank on her knees by the couch. 

“Ts my siu, indeed, to be brought to my remem- 
brance?” she said. “ Here, here, where no one even 
could recognise my features, where I secluded my- 

lf iu remorse from every human being. And yet I 
cannot escape, I cannot escape, even here. Oh, 
mercy, mercy! That face, those familiar features 
bring the past so vividly before me. I can see—=” 

And she closed her hands tightly over her eyes, to 
shut out some imagivary object. 

“ And I—I—did once know what it was to have 
human love, human passions and sympathies,” she 
resumed, “ How all seems cold and hard siuce that 
day, that wretched day when I was tempted to evil 
—by a fiend.” 

She thought she heard a faint rustling in the bed. 
It, at anyrate, recalled her to her usual cold compo- 
sures. She rose from her knees. There were no 
traces of tears round the cold eyes, ouly a look of 
severe pain round the mouth and eyes which spoke of 
the agony she suppressed. She went softly to the 
bedside. The patient’s eyes were closed, but his 
arms and legs were moving restlessly, and he mur- 
mured some half-intelligible words from time to time. 

Judith bent over him. For some muments she 
could not catch any distinct word. Thon one came 
softer yet clearer than the rest. It was a name—a 
name familiar to Judith, a name breathed in tender, 
yet reproachful accents. If she had had any donbts 
they were removed now. ‘The identity was certain 
and complete. She gave a slight shiver as sie lis- 
tened. 

“* How she was loved,” she murmured; “how she 
was loved, by both! And I, what had I done that 
she should be so much more favoured? I was as 
young and nearly as beautiful, and yet——But, at 
least, she suffered as keenly as I, ii all be true. 
That is some comfort.” 

And she resumed her watch and her duties in the 
sick room. She bathed the fevered brow and hands, 
and arranged the pillows, till by degrees the restless- 
ness abated, aud the sufferer appeared to sink to 
sleep. 

(To be continued.) 








GRAND COURT. 


BY THE 
Author of “ Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes: Pale,” §c. 
> 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
I loved my twin sister with a love 
Passing the love of lovers, 
Her voice made music in ny drooping heart ; 
Her eyes shone down on me 
Like stars lighted in heaven. Maxwell Fox. 

THE chanting continued, melancholy, solemn, 
monotonous, indescribably awful in the ears of Viola 
Beaumont. Presently she was sect down again, this 
time on the cold earth—she fancied she could feel 
the clods through the wood—and the voice of one 
priest was raised high in a Latin prayer. Ler heart 
beat asif it would burst the very coffin asunder. 
Should she cry out? 

Now she was lifted, and they were about to lower 
her into a living grave. She—warm, breathing, 
eager, full, now, of the genial aspirations of a love 
which had lain dormant of late under the cruel op- 
pression of hopeless circumstance. 

Then a voice—a clear, deep voice—came to her 
ears, speaking French with an English accent—the 
voice of Philip Ruthven : 

“JT have made a discovery,” he said ; “the person 
whom L have bronght here at the request of her hus- 
band to be buried, that she might repose in conse- 
crated ground in the same spot where she was born. 
isaleretic. I have ouly just read this letter thrust 
into my hands this morning. I would not allow a 
Protestant corpse to intrude in a Catholic cemetery. 
You, Dr. Martini, shall keep the money which I paid 
you exactly the same as if the body rested here, but 
I shall instantly take it away to the Protestant burial 
ground, and consign it to the DProtesiant clergyman. 





After that I shall visit the weak husband who at- 
tempted this fraud in the vain wish tv confer peace 
on his dying wife,” 

There was a muttered confereuce among the priests. 
The question was raised whether, seeing that a Ca- 
tholic service was read over the corpse, it might not 
be suffered to rest in thatcemetery. Doctor Martini 
was of opinion thatit might, the good greedy man 
was fearful that the code of honour would not permit 
him to retain the thousand francs which had been 
paid him if burial were refused to the Protestant 
lady. 

m7 was a horrible moment of suspense to Viola, 
breathing in the coffin, and to Ruthven, pale and ex- 
cited, in his priest’s dress. 

“ Put it in with the other coffin, which is already 
lowered,” said Doctor Martini. “ My dear monsieur, 
why have said anything about it ?” 

Viola was upon the poiut of calling oul, when the 
voice of a priest interposed. 

“ The body must not lie here,” said an old white- 
haired, stately man, high in the church, in a tone of 
the calmest, firmest authority. 

Viola was carried out a long way in silence, the 
footsteps that followed with slow and measured tread 
were the footsteps of Ruthven. 

She felt sure at last that the procession was out of 
the grounds of the Maison de Santé, and pacing along 
the lanes beyond the barrier ; then a roar and bustle 
around her showed that she was in the clamour ef 
the streets. 

Presently the men carrying the coffin entered a 
house, mounted a flight of stairs, and she heard 
Ruthven count over to them a sum amounting to five 
thousand francs in notes and gold. 

“And now go, my friends,” said he. “You know 
nothing of my whereabouts: if you are asked, when 
they miss this lady, say that you brought the coffin 
to this house, No. 9, Kue des Pommes.” 

The men thanked him again and agaiu, chuckling 
cver their wealth with the joy of schoolboys. 

At last they were gone. Then Ruthven unlocked 
the lid of the coffin and Viola sat up in her dark 
velvet dress, her hair slightly disordered, a burning 
spot on either fair chek, a wild light shining in her 
blue eyes. 

“ Rescued, my loveliest one,” broko forth Philip, 
passionately. “Oh, Viola, never to part from me 
again.” : 

And he clasped her in a frantic delirium of joy. 

She rested her head upon his shuulder and wept, 
but the tears were tears of ecstacy. 

“We must away, my love,” said Philip, lifting her 
tothe ground. “1! must leave this and tell the laud- 
lord to take care of the empty coffin until it is called 
for. He will be pestered, I daresay, with visitors from 
the Maison de Santé before nightfall. I shall give 
him a couple of gold Napoleons, and then we must 
be off to another quarter, and to England to-night.” 

“Ah, Philip, I dread’ England; it seems filled with 
the image of Rokewood. I feel as though I should 
find him standing on the shores ready to imprison me 
again. He is my guardian.” 

“ He is not, dearest. Ho has had a dead girl buried 
in your name; he cannot claim you as Viola Beau- 
mont. Besides, there are powerful friends gathering 
about you now, Viola, friends who will not only re- 
store you to your rights, but also overwhelm the 
miscreaut Rokewood in a total destruction ; but come 
now, Viola, we must call acab. These people frum 
the lunatic asylum will be upon our track iu less 
than two hours, and we have no time to lose.” 

Viola, leaning upon the arm of Ruthven, went 
down the stairs and out into the street. A carriage 
was called, and the two drove to a fashionable quar- 
ter of Paris, and drew up before the great doors of 
a grand hotel. Viola, still clinging to the arm of 
Philip, ascended the wide stone stairs, and then was 
ushered into a very magnificent apartment, all chan- 
deliers and enormous mirrors, satin couches, marble 
and inlaid tables, and gold-fringed curtains. <A 
splendid breakfast was spread out. ‘There was a 
great, silver gilt vase, filled with rare and sweetly- 
perfumed hot-house flowers, in the centre of the 
table. Before the brightly burning fire stood a tall, 
stately man, with suow-white hair. 

As Iiuthven and Viola entered he hastily disap- 
peared through the dvorway leading into another 
room. 

“ Who is that gentleman ?” asked Viola, quickly. 

“The Couut Ludovico Merhal, a Hungarian of 
great wealth, through whom [ have effected your de- 
liverance, and with whose mouey I have bribed the 
cerpenter and the other men who helped to carry the 
coffin. We shall travel with the count to-night. I 
dv not know much of him, dearest Viola, except that 
lhe appears noble, generous, and most unselfish. He 
is a man of the highest breeding, and I should ima- 
gine of the noblest birth. [ think he must have been 
« bosum friend of your father, the earl; indeed, he 
has told meas much. But he will not consent tu sit 





with you or to introduce himself ; he says it would be 
too much for him, considering the violent death of 
his friend, the earl. He is a most peculiar person, and 
I have found out, Viola, love, that the best way with 
him is to give way to his strange caprice ; let him pay 
for everything. He says, on his return to England, 
he shall immediately, though at first secretly, com- 
menc: proceedings against Rokewood. He is going 
to call all the earl’s quondam friends around him, 
and, confronting you with them .in the teeth of the 
burial certificate of the Pension, he will claim for you 
your rights ; therefore, scruple not to use his money 
as your own. He has hired a lady’s maid to attend 
you and also a companion; the last is a ladylike, 
sweet creature, called Josephine. I cannot but think 
that he is attached to her and contemplates marriage. 
She is of mingled French and English parentage. I 
believe her father is a Protestant pasteur in Nor- 
mandy. Now let us sit down to breakfast. I am to 
live in the same house with you, Viola, and there- 
fore, for prudence sake, Madame Josephine, who ap- 
pears like a young widow, lives with you.” 

“ But this Count Ludovico,” cried Viola, in passion- 
ate tones. “May I not be allowed to thank him for 
his great kindness? Who is he? What friend of 
papa’s ?” 

The door fell back as she spoke, and there entered 
a young French lady in a widow's cap. Without 
being beautiful Madame Josephine had one of the 
sweetest faces in the world. She was grace itself. 
She wore a dress of black silk. She approached 
Viola, raised her hand to her lips, and kissed it. 

“May your ladyship be happy henceforth,” she 
said, and tears trembled in her dark eyes. “ You 
have had many trials, but heaven has delivered you 
out of them, and now your happiness will commence.” 

She spoke English very sweetly. Viola, by nature 
affectionate, and more demonstrative than her twin 
sister, stooped and kissed the cheek of the young 
woman.-* 

After that they all sat down to breakfast. The 
most savoury viands were served up to them, but 
the ec:entric Count Ludovico took his breakfast in 
another room. Viola’s impatience to see that person- 
age made her less talkative with Josephine, less con- 
tented even with Ruthven. No emissaries from the 
Maison de Santé disturbed the peace of the intending 
travellers. A large box of linen, a complete and ele- 
gant travelling suit, a splendid dressing box contain- 
ing all the luxuries of the toilette arrived for Viola, 
and Ruthven brought her a purse with twelve pounds 
init. * 

“The count sends you this for pocket money,” he 
said. 

Viola opened her magnificent eyes ia astonish- 
ment. 

« Who is the count ?” she asked. 

““My dearest Viola, I know nothiug more than 
yourself,” replied Philip. 

By an evening. train the passengers travelled to 
Caiais. The travelling arrangements of the count 
were more singular even than his manner of living 
in the hotel. He went outside the voiture, leaving 
Lady Viola, Madame Josephine, Ruthven, and Clo- 
tilda, a lady’s-maid, inside, At the station he got 
into a separate first-class carriage. Never once was 
Viola able to gain a sight of his face. When the 
train stopped at the various stations Viola, by dint 
of peeping out, could just distinguish his tall form, 
white hair, long beard, and martial bearing, as he 
paced up and down the platform by lamplight. 

Arrived at the coast he hid completely, while the 
party were getting on board the vessel. 

Viola went into the ladies’ cabia, for the night was 
duit. Josephine was as obstinately silent respecting 
the count as was that mysterious person himself. 
She smiled sweetly, and shook her head. 

“TI do not think you must ask any question, 
Lady Viola,” she said, “only I will tell you, the 
count is the bravest man, the noblest-hearted, the 
most chivalrous, the most perfect—” her eyes filled 
with tears, and her voice broke down. 

“She loves him ” thought Viola, * but she can’t be 
more than eight and twenty, while his hair is white 
enough for seventy—yet she loves him, what a 
mystery! Oh, my Norah, my sweet sister, I hope and 
pray that you are safe, and as happy and hopeful as 
I feel.” 

The journey from Calais to London was soon per- 
formed. The count’s party proceeded to the 
“ Langham,” and took up their residence at once in 
the most splendid suite of apartments the house con- 
tained. 

The Count Ludovico occupied a small set of rooms 
entirely separate from those inhabited by the ladies 
of the family ; he held many conferences with Ruth- 
ven, the purport of which was quite unknown to 
Lady Viola. News of the escape of Viola from the 
Maison de Santé did not reach them; tlhe fact was 
Doctor Martini was excessively startled at the bold 
during of the young assumed priest, he occupied 
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himself in ceaseless efforts to find the liberated young 
creature, he put himself in communication with the 
spies of the French police, but he wrote no word of 
what had taken place to Rokewood. Thus the secre- 
tary remained in ignorance of the escape of his victim. 

Viola would have been quite happy but for anxiety 
respecting her beloved twin sister. She knew not 
how to write or where to address aletter; her mind 
was in a chaos of wild nnrest, and then she suddenly 
noticed that Rathven looked away while she asked 
about Norah or entreated him to beg the kind count 
to go down to Cumberland and rescue her sweet sis- 
ter from the clutches of Rokewood. 

It was evening, the elegant coffee service was 
ou the table, Josephine was playing an exquisite 
German morceau upon a harmonium which stood in 
a recess, Philip was leaning his head upon the man- 
telshelf, aud yet glancing up very anxiously at Viola, 
who gazed moodily into the fire. 

“Tam so miserable about Norah,” she said, all at 
once; “‘and you won't tell me, Philip, what you think 
1 ought to do. Ah! how sad that exquisite music of 
Josephine’s sounds.” Another moment and Viola was 
sobbing quietly, hopelessly : 

“I knuow—I know something has happened to 
Norah.” 

At this moment a slight noise caused Viola to 
glance upat the open doorway. 

‘ile tall form of the Count Ludovico was there, 
beut forward soit seemed, in a very tempest of grief ; 
he held a white handkerchief to his eyes, a deep con- 
vulsive sobbing shook his whole frame ; he had come 
to the door to listen to the music of Josephine, and 
it seemed that the effect of it and the words of Viola 
combined had been of a soul-stirring character. 

“ Who is he?.” cried Viola. 

Suddenly warned by an impulse as irresistible, as 
it was strange, Viola sprang up and rau towards the 
tall white-haired man. 

“Why do yon weep?” she asked passionately. 

For a moment—just for a moment, the count 
opened wide his aris, and made towards her, as if 
le would have clasped her in an impassioned em- 
brace; then he turned and fled, closing the door be- 
hind him. 

Viola returned to the side of Ruthven. 

“Philip, dear Philip, why all this mystery? ah, 
I am sure you could tell me if you would. This count, 
who never lets the light fall upon his face, whois he? 
What are his schenes for the punishment of Ruke- 
wood, and the restitution of our property? Ah, Philip, 
you do not answer—something is hidden.” 

At that iustant a servant-man entered and Inid 
down an evening paper close to Philip. The 
young man mide such a hasty dash at the paper 
und concealed it in his pocket so eagerly, that the 
suspi¢ious of Viola were aroused. Was it tobe ever 
her fate that » web of mystery, danger aud wicked- 
ness should be woven around ber ? 

“Let me see that paper,” she said. 

He lovked at her; there were tears in his eyes 
which he strove in vain to repress, and the ghost of 
a suuile flitted about the corners uf his finely curved 
lip. 
“How nervous, how excitable, my little Viola is,” he 
said tenderly, * Will she not give me acup of strong 
coffee, ior my poor headache ?”’ 

“ Ab, Philip, are you ill?” 

She was diverted for the time on his account, but 
after the coffee was removed, and Josephine had 
reured again to her music, Viola having asked Philip, 
siuce his head ached so desperately, to try and sleep 
in an arm-chair, and she would watch by him, in- 
duced him to lean back holding her hand. 

He was really ill that night, the excitement and 
fatigue he had gove through, the secret anxieties 
which still pressed upon him all conspired to make 
him suffer—the body nearly always pays the penalty 
ior the troubles of the mind. 

Holding Vivla’s hand, poor noble-hearted Philip 
dropped off intu a deep sleep. Then the youngcrea- 
ture, all eager anxiety to know what mystery they 
were all concealing from her, and impressed with an 
instinctive belief that it had much to do with Norah, 
put her hand into the coat pocket, drew out the 
piper, retired quietly to her own rvom, where a fire 
ourned and a lamp was lighted, and then she sat down 
an the blaze, opened the paper, aud read as fol- 
Ows: 

, “The Fearful and Murderous Burglary in Cumber- 
and,” 

Ifer heart seemed to stand still as she read on. 
The ghastly history was three days old. Ruthven 
kuew it, the count knew it, Jusephine knew it. Qut 
of regard for her suffering they were concealing the 
truth from her. The news in the paper ran thus : 
It tuld how that the noble old mausion of a certain 
Squire Macray, a « umberland gentleman of fortune, 
had been entered a few days before Christmas, and 
plate aud jewellery to the value of three hundred 
pounds stolen ; also that the ruftiaus had eutcred the 





premises by means of tall Indders planted in a dis- | 
used yard, and reared agaiust the windows of some 
rooms occupied by the Lady Norah Beaumont and 
her two attendants, the young lady being on a visit 
at the house of the squire. 1t was supposed that the 
alarmed females made some outcries which must 
have enraged the rubbers—anyhow, all three had 
been ruthlessly murdered, and the lower room robbed 
without in any way alarming the rest of the house. 
Traces of blood were found in the morning, and the 
track led toa pond in the grounds, This pond had 
been dragged, and the mutilated remains of the 
young lady and the two women had been discovered, 
already defaced by the fish which had fed upon them. 
The distress of the squire was only equalled by the 
deep sorrow of Mr. Rokewood, the much-to-be-pitied 
guardian of the youvg lady. No trace of the mis- 
creants as yet, although the police were upon the 
scent. 

Viola read it all. Her eyes blazed like fire. A 
pink spot came into the deadly pallor of her check. 
Holdiug the paper in her hand she returned to the 
drawing-room, where wearied Philip still slept in his 
chair. His young face looked haggard and ghastly 
with anxiety in his sleep. Viola came to him, took 
his hand, called him by name. 

“ Philip awake.” 

He looked up, saw the paper in her hand, and com- 
prehended all. 

“Oh, Viola!” he said, in a tone of agony; “ how 
wrong—how wrong of you.” 

She smiled. 

“TI do not believe this story, Philip—I do not be- 
lieve that Norah is dead. lf my twin sister were 
dead I should know it by some instinct. She is 
alive. That burglary was a plan between Rokewood 
and the assassins. Norah escaped. Mark you, they 
say nothing of a body being identified—they can- 
not !” pe 

“ Pray heaven it may be as you surmise, dearest,” 
said Philip. ERY 

“T am sure of it,” she said, “quite sure! An in- 
stinct more powerful than reason tells me this truth.” 

She seemed inspired as she stood in her marvel- 
lous beauty before her lover. 

He took her hand aud pressed it to his lips. 

“We will search——” he began. 

“She will come to us,” interrupted Viola, confi- 
dently ; “she will come to us. Let us advertise 
simply in the Times, tuus: ‘ Norah, come to the Lang- 
ham Hotel, and ask for your sister.’” 

“No,” said Philip, “no, dearest, that will not an- 
swer. We h to conceal from Kukewood that you 
have esq . Martiniis hiding the fact for his own 
purpose. j Our plan is a deep-laid one—to allow the 
tonster‘to continue in fancied security, then sud- 
denly to pounce upon him, and overwhelm him in the 
ruin which he deserves. He must read no warning 
of Lady Viola being in London; besides, Viola, were 
Nurah alive, would she not have come forward and 
contradicted the reports of her death? Hammond, 
tuo, we should have heard of him.” 

“T tell you, Philip, she is alive,” said Viola. “I 
feel it—I know it!” 

More they discoursed on the subject that night. 
Viola impetuously urged the expediency of an ad- 
vertisement, and Ruthven agreed to draw one up 
which should not mention Viola, 

In passing to her rvom, by a long carpeted corri- 
dor, Vivla, carrying a lamp herself, perceived a figure 
in front of her, likewise carrying a lamp. The figure 
was of her own height, or nearly so, slender, grace- 
ful, draped in deep mourning garments. Her heart 
beat fast. Sometuing there was in the turn of the 
head which awakened a wild doubt, a sweet, frantic 
hope. She rushed on, and came up jast as the lady 
turned the handle of « door and eutered & room. 
Vivla went on and kuocked impatient'y. After a 
pause a neat servant, with a quiet, careful young 
tace, opened the door. 

“What is the name of the lady who entered here 
just now ?” asked Vivla. 

“Mrs. Brown,” said the girl, demurely. 

“Tell—tell Mra. Brown [ wust see her,” cried 
Viola, impetuously. “1 must see her—L must see 
her!” 

“ My mistress is at supper with my master,” said 
the girl. 

“| cannot help that. Go on, and say I want her.” 

“ Your name, please?” said the servant. 

Viola hesitated. 

“A friend from Paris,” she said. 

It seemed that the quiet servant exercised a dis- 
erection that passed the bounds of politeness. She 
turned and closed the door, lucked it, aud left Viola 
standing in the passage. While she suv waited, slie 
heard astep, a stately, masculine tread at the farther 
end of the passage, and lovking behind, saw the tall 
furm of Count Ludovico Merhel standing under a 
lamp. He was watching her, he inade her a sign, 
half-imperious, half-cutreating, half-teuder, pointing 





with his finger towards the door of her own chamber, 
as if commaundiug her to enter. 

“ How he watches me, that count,” mused Viola. 

All at once the door fell back. 

“ Pray what do you wish tu say?” asked a proud 
young voice. 

“* [—I——” gasped Viola. 

Another moment and the count, watching from 
under the lamp, heard a wild, hysterical cry, saw 
Viola enter the room of straugers, and then the door 
was closed and locked. He rushed up to it, aud beat 
against the fine polished wood. He did not speak, 
but he beat furiously ; the door was opened. Ile saw 
the twins weeping in one another’s arms, Hammond 
standing by. The wildest expression of ecstacy burst 
from the lips of either. 

“My Viola, my own love, they told me you were 
dead,” cried Norah. 

“ And you—you ; they said you were murdered !” 

“Yes, but I escaped; and Hammond is only wait- 
ing, only laying his plans. We keep it secret.” 

“So do we.” 

“We mean to crush him all at once.” 

“So do we.” 

“Who is that?” asked Nora, pointing suddenly 
to the figure of the count stauding in the shadow of 
the doorwa y. 

The count moved off as she spoke. He cast up his 
hands to heaven, as though imploring a blessing on 
the twins, then turned and fled, 

“Where have I seen that gentleman before?” 
asked Norah. 

“TI know not,” replied Viola. 

“ He comes to me like the memory of sweet melody 
learned in childhood, of which I have forgotten the 
name.” 

“He is called the Count Ludovico Merhel,” said 
Lady Vivla. 

(To be continued.) 





TRUE LOVE AND FALSE. 
a ee on 


CHAPTER X. 

THE moment Grace Garrick’s eyes rested upon her 
mottier’s face, she saw that some terrible event had 
ovcurred. What she could not tell; she dared not 
even ask; but stood awaiting the revelation as one 
might await the deseeut of an avalanche. 

Mrs. Garrick, for her part, could not find words in 
which to tell her daugiuter of her lover’s perfidy. 
She began to speak, and paused abruptly. The fal- 
tering sentence was incoherent aud meaningless. 
How should she tell her—how ? 

“Oh, Grace!” she began at last, “ something ter- 
rible has happened—something for which we were all 
utterly unprepared! Think of the most dreadful ca- 
lamity which could befall you ; think of 4 

“Of Adolph ?” cried Grace. “Is he dead ?” 

“Oh, it is not death,” said Mrs. Garrick. 
even more terrible than death would be. Oh, my 
child—my child! Adolph is false to you—bear it 
bravely if you cau—bear it as a woman should—he is 
false to you.” 

“False to me—Adolph? 
cried Grace. 

“He is married,” cried Mrs. Garrick—“ married to 
another woman. - Oh, Grace, Grace! he, Adolph, is 
married to another womau!” 

* Married this moruing ?” asked Grace, bewildered ; 
“to someone else this morning ?” 

“He has been married two years,” said Mrs. Gar- 
rick. 

“Itis not true,” cried Grace; “they have lied— 
they slander him! And you believe them? Ob, 
mother, let me go to him. I—I trust him, if uo one 
else does. He will prove his innocence.” 

“ He is not here,” said Mrs.Garrick. “Oh, Grace, 
it is true. His father brought the news—his own 
father.” 

“ Where is he ?” cried Grace. 

“ Below,” saidthe mother. “Oh, my dear girl, you 
do not comprehend the trath yet—I have bewildered 
you.” 

“[ will go to his fath-r—I will see what it all 
means,” cried Grace; “but believe such a story— 
never—never! Adolph—my Adulph! Why, you 
have all gone mad, I think. Adolph, whom we saw 
last night—who spoke of to-day—who—let me go, 
mother !” 

Grace Garrick flew past her mother and, followed 
by her, entered the room ia which old Bartholmae 
wud Farmer Garrick awaited the effect of the terrible 
aunowncement upon the bride. Mer cheeks were scar- 
let, her eyes glittered like stecl. She flew towards 
old Bartholmae. 

“Someoue has lied to you about Adolph,” sho 
cried; “aud you believe him—you, his father! For 
shame! I know him better. Come, tell me all. It 
is some absurd story, Lam sure. Oh, no—do not tell 
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me—send for my poor Adolph, and tell him that I 
could never doubt him.” 

* Alas, poor child!” said Mr. Bartholmae; “this is 
no story—no slander. My own eyes and ears have 
been my witnesses. Adolph—scoundrel, villain, that 
he is! has been married two years—has a child a 
year old! Isaw his wife to-day. She came to my 
house. They have gone together—gone for ever. 
He is no longer a son of mine. I disown him. I cast 
him off. I would refuse him bread, though he were 
starving. Yes child it is trae—true, my poor darling. 
Adolph has deceived us all, and you most bitterly.” 

“True!” said Grace, “true! Oh yes, it must be 


true. Adolph: Adolph! how cruel! how cruel !” 
Then suddenly her cheeks blazed. The colour 
mounted to her very temples. 


“The shame!” she said, ‘the shame! They are 
waiting to see me married, so many of them. I have 
my dress on, my veil. Oh, the shame! I shall be the 
tulk of the whole town—jilted, cheated, laughed at! 
I—Crace Garrick.” 

“Ife only is to blame,” said Bartholmae. 

“ Yes. but the women—they will sneer all the same. 
And he has caressed me, this other woman’s husband. 
I hate him—oh, I hate him now! Hush! don’t speak 
tome. Let me think, let me think.” 

She sat down with her face buried in her hands, 
her veil falling all about her, white as snow. She 
looked like a statue, so utterly motionless was she 
for a while. 

At last she started up. 

“They are waiting for me,” she said, “ waiting to 
see me married.” 

“'lhey shall go at once,” said the mother. “‘ They 
shall not see you.” 

“Stop,” said Grace. “I want you to promise me 
something. After this, may I marry any one I 
choose ?” 

‘* You chose Adolph,” said the mother. 

“No,” cried Grace wildly. “No, he was chosen 
forme. After this I may choose for mysclf?” 

“ Yes—yes, my dear,” said the father. 

“ And as soo as I please?” said Grace. 

The others looked at each other, anxious and per- 
plexed,; they thought that the girl’s brain was turned. 

“ As soon as I please ?” repeated Grace. 

“ Yes, yes!” cried both her parents. 

“Many a man will be glad enough to be chosen.” 

“No fear of that, my dear,” said old Bartholmae. 
“] am glad you take it so bravely, Grace.” 

lor all answer Grace took a Bible from a stand, 
and brought it to the spot where her parents stood. 

“ Put your hands upon it,” she said. “Swear that 
you will let me marry when I please, and whom I 
clioose.” 

“My child!’ cried the mother. 

“ Tush !" cried old Garrick. “If it quiets her, so 
be it. I swear, darling.” 

“ And 1,” said her mother. 

“Let the guests remain, then,” cried Grace. Wait 
here, all three of you, until I return.” 

And she dashed from the room, and up into that 
from which she had just descended. She locked the 
door behind her, and flew to the closet. 

“Come out,” she called; “it is Grace Garrick. 
Come out; I must speak to you.” 

Seth Allerton obeyed. Grace clutched him by the 
arm, and brought her lips close to his ear. Already 
both lips and hand were hot with fever. 

“ Are you married ?” she asked, in a wild whisper. 

“ No, madam,” said Seth, wonderingly. 

“ You heard what my mother told me ?” 

* Yes, madam.” 

“Tt is true. The guests are waiting at the church to 
sce me married, aud he has been a husband two yeas 

Adolph. I will not be their laughing-stock. I will 
be married to-day, and you shall be the bridegroom.” 

“T!" cried Seth. 

“ You,” said Grace, with a wild laugh. “ My heart 
may break, but no one shall know it. Come, offer me 
your hand and heart. I'll accept them.” 

“ You would marry me ?”’ cried Seth. 

“IT would marry anybody,” said Grace ; “ I will not 
be the town jest, and his.” 

“ This is a happiness I am not fit for,” said Seth. 
“I deserve nothing like it. I, a scoundrel, a beg- 
gar! I—no; you laugh at me, madam!” 

“T am in earnest,” said Grace. 

Seth seized her hand and pressed it to his lips. 

“] adore you,” he said. “I adore you as I might 
an angel. Love is no name for the feeling I have 
for you.. It is too earthly a word, too hackneyed. 
You, my wife!—you! Oh, I dare not hope it!” 

At that moment the door was shaken wildly. 

“ Lot me in,” cried Mrs. Garrick. “To whom are 
you talking? Grace! Grace!” 

Grace Garrick opened the door. Her mother, her 
father, and old Bartholmae rushed in together. They 
pause, astounded, and stared with amazement at the 
t'! figure of Seth Atherton, which seemed to fill the 

le room. 





“Who is this ?” cried old Garrick. 

Grace, her eyes brighter than ever, her cheeks 
more scarlet, advanced a step towards him: : 

“ You swore to permit me to marry when and whom 
I chose,” she said. “ This is my husband; I choose 
to be married now. Those who came to a wedding 
need not be disappointed. Adolph Bartholmae shall 
not triumph in my broken heart. I will be married 
to-day, and no one shall prevent me. Remember you 
have both sworn.” 

“Who is this man?” asked old Garrick. “How 
long has he been here? How long have you known 
him ?” 

“TI am Seth Atherton, and I have known ‘your 
daughter long enough to love her,” said Seth, inter- 
posing for the first time. 

Ilis voice was soft and gentlemanly; his expres- 
sion winning. The mother’s heart was softened by 
them for a moment; the next she burst into tears. 

“Grace has deceived us all,” she cried. “My 
Grace, in whom I trusted so, has played a double 

art.” 
. “She is like all women,” said old Bartholmae. 
“ And I pitied her so. I—bah! what matters it how 
men use such things as these—these women?” 

Grace scarcely heard him. 

“Father, you have sworn,” she said. “ You can- 
not retract anoath, This is my choice. To-day I 
choose for my wedding. Come—they wait for us!” 

“ What shall I do?” cried the father, wringing his 
hands. What does all this mean ?” 

“That she is as bad as Adolph, and worse,” said 
old Bartholmae. “Give her her way, and thank 
heaven you have no more children to break your 
heart, as I do.” 

“This must not be,” said tke mother. “Oh, what 
shall Ido? What shall I say? Grace, Grace, you 
are mad !” 

“You have sworn,” said Grace. “ Break your 
oath, and to-morrow you shall have no daughter. If 
shame does not kill me I will kill myself; I will not 
be made a jest of. They may think as badly of me 
as they will, but I will not be langhed at—I, Grace 
Garrick !” 

They yielded to her in their excitement, just as 
they might have yielded to the caprices of a maniac. 
Old Bartholmae did not care to interfere. He had 
lost all trust in Grace, and thought as badly of her 
as it was possible for man to think of womav. 

The father and mother also, perplexed, bewildered, 
full of anxious doubts and suspicions of this the 
very idol of their hearts, felt as though they were 
under some awful spell of enchantme@t. They were 
absolutely not accountable for their jons, any 
more than Grace was for hers. There wef@no rela- 
tions to interfere and oppose the singular proveeding ; 
noue but the five persons who stood together in the 
little room knew anything of the matter. Old Bar- 
tholmae, as we have said, had lost trust in Grace ; 
and the girl herself, with her long dormant pride 
and temper in the ascendant, and with fever already 
burning in her blood, cared only to save herself from 
the humiliation of being spoken of as a deceived and 
jilted creature. 

As for Seth Atherton, he had fallen desperately in 
love with Grace, and any chance which bestowed her 
hand upon him would have been seized upon without 
a thought. He knew that she was not naturally im- 
modest or unmaidenly, and that she had been stung 
to the most unparalleled and singular act by the in- 
sult which had been cast upon her, and he vowed 
within himself to win the poor heart another had so 
injured by every means which lay within a husband’s 
power. 

“Give her to me, sir,” he said to the old father. 
“T adore her. Iama gentleman. I will devote my 
life to her service. Let us be married to-day. 

“ Yes—they have sworn it,” said Grace. “ They 
will not break their oaths.” Then she turned to old 
Bartholmae. “Go, sir,” she said; “tell your son 
what you have seen. I have not been left, upon my 
wedding-moruing, broken-hearted. I had another 
lover, ardent, tender, constant, as you see for your- 
self. Tell him that I never would have married him 
—that I meant to jilt him—that I hate and always 
have hated him, the false, contemptible coward! Go, 
tell him that. Tell him anything but that I was left 
at the altar, broken-hearted and ashamed. Go!” 

“ Heaven knows I am glad enough to go,” said old 
Bartholmae. “Glad enough to be rid of the sight of 
you. You are like all the rest, and yet you looked so 
like an angel. Good heaven! is this world all vile, 
or do only the serpents cross my path? Adieu. We 
shall scarcely care to see each other any more, we 
four. As for you, who have come upon us like a 
ghost, I wish you joy of your bride. Watch her 
well. She who deceives one will deceive others— 
most ef all, her husband.” 

He dashed from the room. Grace sent a. wild laugh 
after him. Sheturned and gave her hand to Seth 
Atherton. 





“Come,” she said again, “they are waiting below 
to see me married. Give them the pleasure. Come, 
mother, father, come.” 

And she swept down the stairs into the parlour, 
where the guests, puzzled and alarmed by the loug 
delay, were assembled, the clergyman in their midst, 
and the bridesmaids whispering with each other in 
the corner, for they had seen, from the window of an 
inner room, old Bartholmace dash across the’ fields 
homeward, with a face: that betokened anything but 
holiday happiness. 

When Grace entered, leaning’on the arm of a stran- 
ger; whose face was quite unknown to them, the as- 
tonishmenat of the little group was beyond all control. 
They expected to see Adolph Bartholmae, The en- 
gagement was-a well-known fact. What could this 
mean? Grace seemingly happy, werry, glowing with 
health and spirits, yet unlike herself'in the new dash 
and sparkle of her beauty—the old parents pale, and 
evidently greatly agitated. 

They flocked closer about the clergyman, and 
Grace, in a voice clear and unfaltering'as though she 
were the gladdest bride in Christendom, thus ad- 
dressed them: 

“You are all astonished! Well, we expected that. 
Adolph Bartholmae and I have played a little trick 
ou every one. Our parents would have married us. 
We did not love each other. Adolph has been married 
two years, and Iam here to-night te give my hand 
to this gentleman. Allis fairin love as in war, you 
know, and you must forgive me.” 


The astonishment was redoubled by this explana- . 


tion, and while the old Garricks gave neither assent 
nor denial, the clergythan turned from one to the 
other ina bewildered way. At last he said tu tlie old 
people: 

“ You desire that I should perform the ceremony ?” 

Mr. Garrick bowed. ‘Tho bridesmaids took their 
places ; the words were uttered which made Grace 
Garrick the wife of Seth Atherton, of whom she 
knew Tess than nothing; and, through it all, the bride 
seemed to all who saw her happy and unconcerned, 
too glowing and gleeful for a bride perhaps, and not 
like herself in voice or manner, but more than ever 
beautiful and fascinating. 

Grace shared in the mirth of every pastime. As 
for Seth, he was wild with happiness. All his old 
buoyancy had returned. One would not have known 
him for the moody man who flung himself down in 
the forest to die a few brief hours before. He began 
to believe that Grace had actually given him her 
heart, so sweetly did she smile upon him, so tenderly 
did she lean upon his arm. 

So the night wore on until the clock struck eleven. 
As it did so, Grace stepped into the centre of the 
room, and in a loud, clear voice, audible to everyone. 


| spoke thus: 


“ Neighbours and friends, I have been unwilling to 
disturb your merriment; but ina manner which I 
will at some other time explain, an alarming fact has 
come to my knowledge. This house will be attacked 
by robbers to-night. ‘The silver brought down from 
the bank for this occasion has tempted them.” 

“ Who told you this?” cried a dozen voices. 

“Ts it true? Are you sure you have not dreamed 
it ?” cried old Garrick. 

“Tt is true.” said Grace. “ A friend brought me the 
news some time ago. My husbond knows it to be 
true. At least, he also heard the message. At two 
o’clock the same men who once attacked us will re- 
peat the attempt, if my informer is correct.” 

“But who ” began old Garrick. 

Here Seth interposed. 

“ Ask Barney if he remembers a man whom le 
entertained, and to whom he gave all the news of the 
household a short time ago,” he said. “ He is the in- 
former. At least, | heard it from him.” 

“ Barney,” cried old Garrick. “ Barney, come here.” 

And Barney blundered into the room. He remem- 
bered the man perfectly. Between Grace and Seth, 
without absolutely stating the fact, the impression 
was produced that this man, in gratitude for the hos- 
pitality offered him by Barney, had contrived to see 
Grace and warn her of the impending robbery. 

“The captain,” said Seth, “is resolved to revenge 
wounds received from your hands, Mr. Garrick, in « 
previous attempt of this kind. The informant seemed 
tobe honest. It would be well to heed the warning. 
The hour at which we are to apprehend the attack is 
two in the moraing. 

At once the greatest consternation prevailed. 

The men formed a cabinet for the purpose of 
consulting as to the best means of entrapping the 
thieves. 

It was resolved, at length, that the coaches were 
to be sent home with the women and the old men, 
while the young ones were to remain hidden in the 
house, and two boys were to ride post-haste to the 
town, to procure the assistance of the authorities. 
Everyone was interested in the capture of these men, 
who had for years been the terror of the house- 
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holders in the vicinity—their captain, a desperate | 
fellow, who had once been tried for his life for a | 
murder, of which everyone believed him guilty, al- 
though he had managed to escape punishment. “ It 
would be a glorious day for the town when these 
rascals were safe in the hands of justice,” said and 
hought everyone. 

; ° ten ie se home with us, dear Mrs. Gar- 
rick,” said good fat Mrs. Dorrance, the clergyman’s 
wife. “ You'll be frightened to death, I’m sure, if 
pistols go off, or anything ; and, Grace, you come 
aiso. 

. But Grace refuseds. No entreaties could move her. 
In the house she would. stay, 

“ Afraid! She was not afraid. Her husband 
would protect her.” So she said, as she laughingly 
wrapped her mother in shaw] and hood, and forced 
her to enter Mrs. Dorrance’s carriage. 

“ Mother,” she whispered, as she kissed her, 
‘think the best.of me. I'll tell you the tenth some 
day. I’ve done no harm. I have not been deceitful. 
‘Go, and pray for me.” 

’ Mrs. Garrick departed with her friend a few 
moments after, anxious beyond expression, and 
too much bewildered by the throng of unex- 
pected events to be able to think clearly and con- 
uectedly. 

love te her daughter predominated in her bosom. 
She could not believe her wicked. Perhaps the ex- 
planation she had given to their friends was the 
true one. But this lover, who had appeared as a 
phantom. What washe? Whowashe? Whence 
had he come? She could find no answer to these 
‘question. : 


Meanwhile old Garrick’s mind was oceupied with |. 


the attack upon his home. He produced from, their 
hiding-places all the weapons. of defence, that the 
house contained, and handed them to. his assistants. 
Ropes were also procured, with which,to. bind those 
whom they might capture. Seth watched all these 
proceedings with a consciousness of guilt. Those 
men, bad as they were, had trusted him, and he had 
betrayed them. He would have given them an 
opportunity of escape, if possible, but that was beyond 
his power. 

Grace was busy all the while. On action and ex- 
citement her power of sustaining herself depended, 
as she knew. She had divested. herself of her veil, 
but she still wore the beautiful white dress, and the 
gleaming pearls in her ears and on her bosom. In 
vain Seth urged her to retire to the upper rooms, 
She langhed at him. 

“] like it,”she said ; “I have no fear. You should 
kuow by this time that Iam no coward.” 

And Seth contented himself with the knowledge 
that he was near to protect her. 

As the clock struck one, all the garrison of the 
furm-house were collected in the great kitchen, the 
diuing-room, and the parlours Every light was out, 
but near each man stood mean: of obtaining one. 
Grace herself stood near the door. 

“ I will open it,” she said, and, as before, she had 
her way—had it despite all those men, young and 
old, including her father and her newly made hus- 
band. 

At two the watchers, from a spy-hole in the shut- 
ter, saw figures approaching the door. They paused 
and waited. They seemed to whisper. Grace drew 
the bolts, unlocked the door, opened it, and stood 
behind it. Those who were within saw two men 
approach the door and enter. 

“Hallo!” whispered one. ‘All right, pal?” 
The auswer was the closing of the door, and a sud- 
den flash of light in their faces. Every man had lit 
his candle, and in an instant. more the room was a 
scene of tumult and conflict, The men were armed 
and desperate; shots were fired; knives were drawn 
forth ; some blood was spilt; but in the end, the two 
men lay bound and helpless in the midst of the wide 
kitchen, just as a heavy rapping upon the door told 
of the arrival of the policemen who had been sum- 
moned to the farm-house. 

The grounds had been scoured in vain; no. other 
accomplices had been discovered, and richly as the 
captain of the burglars deserved punishment for his 
many evil deeds, Seth, remembering his part in the 
affair, could net bring himself to lead those who 
were in the search to the hiding-place in the grave- 
yard where, at that moment, the crippled robber 
waited for his comrades, as Seth well knew. As for 
the two men they had captured, they were true as 
steel to their leader. 

At last the police departed with the burglars in 
charge, leaving one of their number on the premises. 
A few neighbours remained ia the house until dawn, 
and the rest went to their homes. 

At daylight the silver, well guarded, was to be re- 
turned to the bank, and in the care of his property old 
Garrick forgot all else for the while. 

The next. day in a coach prepared for that pur- 
pose, they drove the young couple to their new home 





—the beautiful little home which Grace had furnished, 
thinking all the while of her Adolph—and there left 
them, with three cheers, many merry words, and 
much boyish laughter. 

Grace’s trick seemed a very good joke to these 
boys. They liked it, though they scarcely liked the 
bridegroom. 

All this while Grace sustained her part to per- 
fection. 

“ Good night,” eriec the voices, “ good night.” 

And the evacl rolled away. The boys sung in 
chorus until distance blotted the words out of the 
song, andisung om-until even the notes ceased to be 
heard: by Grace’s-listening ears. The rumble of the 
coach, ls vanished also. There was no. sound 
in the still merging air, no other human being was 
near. They twovwere alone—Grace Garrick and tho 
map:she had) somadly, strangely, desperately chosen. 
forher alone ; and he, by her own 
aet-and clioice, hex master for life—he of whom she 
knew: nothing. 


CHAPTER XI. - 

Gracr, with her cheeks pale now with the pallor 
of death, stood lookiug at this man as bride never 
looked before. He only saw that she was terrified and 
agitated, and felt for her a strange and mighty ten- 
ness. 

“Come into the house, my darling,” he said. “ The 
air grows chill. You are thinly clad; you will take 
cold. 

She paid no need to him. 

“Come in,” he said, again, putting his arm about 


She turned a glance of mingled anger and con- 

t upon him. 

“No,” she said. “Do you understand me? Do 
you think I gave you any right over me when I mar- 
ried you? Listen, oace for all; I have been in- 
sulted, jilted, deceived. You know that. My heart 
is broken, for I leved ‘the mam who so used me. But 
my pride is. greater than my grief. No one else shall 
ever guess that it has been trampled on. They think 
me a happy bride; they shall always think me so. 
For you—I chose you not because I admired you, or 
liked you. Do you think I fell in love with you 
when I found you hidden in a cupboard to steal 
spoons? Is thatlikely? I chose you because you 
were so abject, so contemptible, that I did not care 
for your contempt of me. I have you in my power. 
Your secret rests with me. I will keep it, never 
fear. 1 am legally your wife. My lands and my 
purse are yours. In return, you shall make people 
believe that you are an adoring husband. Otherwise 
weare strangers. Touch me with your lips or hands 
—intrude upon my privacy—approach me nearer 
than stranger may, and you rue the hour you were 
born! Fool! did you think I offered my love to a 
stranger, and such a one as you? Did yon believe 
I felt anything but contempt for you? Ha! ha! ha!” 

Her bitter laugh rang out fiercely. Seth listened, 
horrified and astounded. All his dreams of happi- 
ness were dashed to the ground. He saw the truth 
now. How could it be otherwise ? 

“You hate me, then?” he said. “And you were 
so pitiful, so kind, when I was but a stranger!” 

“You are nothing more!” she cried; “a mere 
stranger now, and for ever!” 

“ But think,” he pleaded, “think what you make 
me suffer. Better had you been cruel then than now. 
I am your husband. Nay, forgive me; I will not 
presume upon that fact. I love you. Only do not 
utter such cruel words, and I will make you love me 
by-and-bye. I will prove to you what I have been, 
I will be patient. I will make every effort to de- 
serve you. Ah! a while ago you looked so sweetly 
at me, Look so again. I honour you; I respect you; 
I understand you; and as you say, the secret is our 
own.” 

She laughed again, a cold, bitter laugh. 

“ Once for all [ speak,” she said. ‘ Nothing can 
ever change me. We are always and for ever stran- 
gers. Just so much‘are you my husband that you 
have the right to use my fortune as you will. I will 
give you every power to do so. You earned that by 
helping me to save my pride, and you will earn it 
still by courtesy to me before others. Itis a good 
offer for a penniless man; but for me, I am free. I 
am Grace Garrick in all but uname. I forbid you to 
touch me, to speak to me, even to look at me, unless 
I command you, for all the time we live together in 
this house, this wretched house, where I hoped to be 
so happy.” 

She swept past him as she spoke, and locked her- 
self into a little reom at the end of the passage. 
Seth heard her fling herself upon the couch which 
stood there with alow moan. He made no effort to 
follow her. He remained standing like a statue 
beside the door. All the events of the past few 
days seemed like a series of awful dreams. Strangest 
of them all, his sweet hopes of a happy life with 





the wife who had bestowed herself upon him. 
The words she had uttered he heard again, each one 
pierced him like a stab, Oh, why had he lived for 
this? And yet he loved her, loved her passionately, 
as though she had returned his affection. 

“She was maddened by the sudden blow,” he 
said to himself, “as she is not herself now. When she 
comprehends my love and respect for her, she will 
relent. I will teach her to love me, and to bless 
the hour in which she gave me her hand.” 

As he spoke thus, a sharp scream sounded from 
the room in which Grace had fastened herself— 
another and another. Then he heard a heavy fall. 
In terror he called her name. There was no 
answer. Even his wish to prove himself anxious 
to obey her every desire could not restrain him 
longer. She might be in some great danger. She 
might—oh, terrible thought !—have lifted her hand 
against. her own life! 

Setting his shoulder against the door he burst it 
open, Grace Garrick lay in the middle of the floor. 
blood streaming from her mouth and nostrils, pallid 
as-a.corpse, and to all appearance dead. 

He lifted her in his arms, and called her by every 
sweet name he could think of. He wiped the blood 
from her lips, aud bathed the pallid face with water. 
There-came no answer to his cries. The eyes did 
not open, The hands dropped like dead hands to 
the floor. Help must he had, but how? Could he 
leave her there while he summoned others—alone, 
to, die perhaps? for the faint beating of her heart 
assured him that she yet lived. 

He went to the door. All was quiet. There wero 
no-signs of human presence. He shouted. No voice 
replied. At last he went back into the house, and 
lifting the body of his wife from the floor, wrapped 
it in a counterpane, and taking it in his arms, set 
forth across the fields to her father’s home, where 
aid could be procured if anywhere. 

He reached the door pallid with exertion, and was 
met on the threshold by farmer Garrick. Few words 
passed between the men. 

“She has broken a bloodvessel,” the old man said 
as he bent over her. “She has been terribly excited 
—my poor Grace!” 

And then one whose horse was ready, rode with 
mad haste for the doctor, and the mother came home 
in wild terror; and all the little household waited in 
terrible suspease for the fiat which would tell them 
whether Grace should live or die. Even the doctor 
could not tell them this at first. But day by day 
hope grew stronger in their bosoms, until at last 
Grace was convalescent. ° 

She sat up supported by pillows, and though the 
mystery of her marriage was as great as ever, no one 
would have dreamt of asking her for any explanation, 
lest it should trouble or excite her. And Seth had 
been so devoted, so tender, so anxious, the parents’ 
hearts were won by his manner. Now that she was 
better, he would sit fur hours holding the little white 
transparent hand in his, or looking at her as she slept. 
At last one day, when they were left alone together, 
she called him to her. 

“Come here,” she said. “ Put your ear close tc 
my lips. I want to whisper.” 

He knelt down, his hand softly resting on her 
shoulder. 

“Take your hand away,” she said. “Stoop and 
listen though; I want no one to hear. Shave off that 
beard of yours. No one will know youthen. The 
robber—the one who escaped would not. Have you 
never thought of it? Are you mad?” 

“Thave thought only of you,” he said. 
will do as you like.” 

“Say it was a whim of mine, you devoted hus- 
band,” said Grace, with a sneer. “ You idvlise me, 
you know. You would do anything for my sake. 
Excuse enough that for all actions, in my mother’s 
eyes.” 

fe It is true, Grace,” whispered Seth. 
anything for you.” 

Grace laughed. 

“We had such a long, tender courtship, had we 
not? You knew so much about me. Oh! I hate 
you so for that pretence. Yet before others, I like it. 
Tell me—Adolph, has he been here ?” 

“T have seen no one of that name,” said Seth. 
“ Forget anything that troubles you. Try to think 
gently of me, and let me at least hope some day to 
win your heart.” 

“Go away,” she answered. “I want to sleep. Get 
rid of those whiskers. I know they alter you be- 
yond recognition.” 

She turned from him, and he left the room sadly. 

When next he returned, a handsome mouth and 
smooth cheeks greeted her sight. She looked ap- 
provingly. 

“ No one would know you,” she said. ‘ You leok 
like a quiet farmer now. It may save trouble.” 

And after this for days she gave him ne word or 
look. 
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The Garricks laid all her peevishness to her illness. 
i.e could do no harm in their eyes. 

“Only live, Grace,” said the mother, over and over 
again, “and you shall never be scolded. You shall 
vever be thought hardly of, no matter what you do. 
/.nd this husband of yours loves you so. He is bet- 
ter than Adolph.” 

‘Then Grace would answer: 

* Yes, we are a very happy couple. I hone Adolph 
kuows it. I trust he knows that he did not Icave me 
ty break my heart for him.” 

All through the village there was much talk about 
Grace Atherton’s illuess. The robbers who attacked 
tuc farm-house on her bridal night were supposed to 
be responsible for it. The two men in jail had des- 
cribed their confedrate who had escaped and who 
inst have betrayed them. “A big man with a deal 
oi hair on his face, and no care for himself.” People 
were onthe lock-out for him. They never thought, 
of Grace’s handsome husband, either when his black 
and rippling beard kissed his bosom, or now that he 
was smoothly shorn and shaven; that the Garvicks 
cid vot know all about him never entered their minds. 
ut there were others who were on the look-out for 
that glossy beard. And Seth was not sorry that 
(Grace had banished it from his face when one day a 
pedler of small wares limping by ou crutches stup- 
ped at the farm door. 

Mrs. Garrick bought some things of him. and gave 
lia kind words besides, and, after country fashion, 
chattered with the man as much as he liked. The 
birglary, or the attempt at it, came up of conrse, and 
meanwhile the man eyed Seth earnestly. Seth re- 
turned the gaze. He knew the burglar under his dis- 
id.e of spectacle and wig; but the s:nooth checks 
ret the other at fault. And when in her chat Mrs. 
Carrick spoke of Seth as “my son-in-law,” the ped- 
jer no longer stared at him as before. It was a re- 
lief to Seth to know that he was gone when the gato 
clattered behind him, and he limped with his box of 
gvods upon his baek dowa the green lane. Tue ques- 
viens he had asked convinced Seth that he was in 
svarch of Lim, and he, as well as the two men in jail, 
eould and would, at any risk, have denounced hii, 
and brought him to punishment. 

Seth loved liberty aud life now. To become wor- 
tuy of Grace’s love was his one hope; for thet he 
would live and work; and he would win her heart 
«re long, and she would be a wife such as few meu 
ever called their own. 

Graco’s little home, with its grounds about it, were 
hjs care. At last, when she was well enough, she 
Lade good-bye to tho old home and returned te it 
wih him, lt was a happy moment for Seth. Bat 
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| alas, the pleasant meal, at which the buxom servant | 


was in waiting, the first tea in the new house, was 
no sooner over and the young conple alone together, 
than Seth saw that illness had not changed Grace’s 
wind. She took upa book aud sat apart from him, 
with her face another way. 

In vain he stirred the fire, drew the cnrtains, placed 
the lamp in a better position, and paid her every 
loving attention. She gave him neither look nor 
word uf thanks. She seemed to overlook him alto- 
gether, as too mean a thing to notive. At nine 
o'clock she took a candle from a stand aud left the 
room without a word to him, He heard her lock 
herself in the roon above. 

His wife—really his wife—yet she left him thus! 
For himself he could not sleep. He sat down on the 
couch which Graco had occupied and covered his 
face with his hands. 

“ Was this the angel who had been so kind to him, 
so forgiving, when he was a mere stranger? Could 
she be so cruel now in her pride?” ‘Then he said to 
himself: “It is pride—nothing else. Time will over- 
come it. She must love me some day.” 

And so, when morning came, he was stillas gentle, 
as loving, and as attentive as before. He attended 
to the business of their little farm; gave orders to 
the work-people, aud did what was best for his wife’s 
interest in all respects. When visitors arrived he 
give no sigus of his unhappiness, none even to the 
mother and father, who were brought by their an- 
xiety often to the new home of their nestling. 

As the days went by Grace accepted invitations, 
and Seth acted as her escort Before others she 
was cordial and genial. Often ho thought that, at 
last, ho had .actaally wou her heart; but, on retura- 
ing home, she assumed ouce more the repelleut cold- 
ness which was her constant habit when they were 
alone, ani took less notico of him than any tender- 





hearted woman might of the most abject slave who 
had se devoted hims-li to her service. 

This went on for days and weeks—a seerct be- 
tween the two who bore the same name. Outwardly 
they wero affectionate, and happy models for all 
married folks the world over. 

Winter passed; spring came with bad and 
blossom, and this strange state of things continued. 
Grace's pride made her crucl. She had been kinder 
to any wretched dog in the older days than she 
was now, whon they were alone, to tho handsome 
mano who was, say or do what she might, actually 
her husband. Sometimes her own conscience stung 
her, aud she longed tosay, “ ‘hank you ;” to smile ; 
| to give him her little hand; but then ho might be- 








lieve she loved him--might fancy that was why she had 








offered herself to him. Grace was wretched enough 
to have satisfied anyone who desired to see her 
punished certainly, but she kept her pride up well 
—she had sworn to herself to do that; and every 
kindness; every attention that coukd bo paid by man 
to woman, Seth paid her all tie same, without ex- 
pecting any token of her gratitude, or even any proof 
that she knew how much he thought of her. 

Not one kindly thing did she ever do for him. Not 
one wifely atteution did she ever pay him. Not one 
such little civility as any woman living under the 
samo roof might have offered, except when the 
presence of strangers forced her to act a part. And 
she could not express a wish that he did uot in some 
way seck to gratify it. ; . 

Once she lad told a friend in his presence that she 
liked pineapple better than any other frait. The next 
day he was up before daylight and away, and re- 
turned with a splendid one, just after breakfast. ‘The 
steak was cold, the coffv.s flat, but Grace did not even 
call the servant to attond to these things, thongh he 
had lost his breakfast to please her. When he had 
tuken his comfortless meal he set to work cutting 
daiuty slices, which he placed on @ plate at her 
elbow. She only shrugged her shoulders impatiently 
and turned away. 

“Jt is very fine,” he said softly. “I wish you 
would taste it,” and just as he spoke he cut another 
slice. Perhaps he was looking at her, at all evonts 
the kuife slipped, and he cut his hand very badly. 
[oe put the fruit down and walked into the kitchen, 
where the servant bound it up. While he was gone 
Grace shed afew tears, but on his return sho said not 
a word to him. But perhaps her face was softer than 
usual, for that evening he came close to her as she 
sut at work, and said: 

“Grace, do you really hate me after all this time?” 

Grace looked up at him proudly. 

* Ieare very little about you,” she said. “ It is 
hate when you torment me.” 

* Does love torment you?” he asked. 

She laughed. 

“Love! Asif we could love each other.” 

“T love you better than my life,” he said. 

“You must despise me,” she answered. “I de- 
spise myself.” 

“fT honour you,” he said. “I understand how 
proud you are. Lut you aro tender-hearted also. 
You caunvt wish to pain me so. I only ask a word 
and a look now aud then, no more than you would 
give any friend. Cau yuu not give me that, dear 
Grace?” 

Her fair face darkened, and sho made no reply. 

(To be continucd.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
T’'ll gaze no more on her bewitching face, 
Since ruin harbours there in every place ; 
For my enchanted soul alike she drowns 
With calms and tempests of her smiles and frowns. 
Thomas Carew. 

THE deep-toned bells of London pealed out their 
wild, jubilant chimes from every church-tower, 
Eugland’s banner flaunted proudly in the passing 
breeze, and ever and anon the stirring pulse of mar- 
tial music came throbbing through the city, for on 
that day, Richard IL. fitly surnamed the “ lion- 
hearted,” and famed for ages in story and in song, 
was to receive his birth-right crown. 

At an early hour the ecclesiastics, who were to 
participate in the ceremony of the coronation, might 
have been seen making their way through the 
streets, their attendants bearing before them the 
cross and magnificent censers. On reaching the 
royal palace, Richard met them at the door of his 
private chamber, and in due time a gorgeous pro- 
cession swept towards Westminster Abbey. Foremost 
moved the clergy, still carrying the cross and censers, 
accompanied by four nobles, bearing massive golden 
candlesticks, and followed by two knights with 
costly spurs, and the cap of state. Then came 
other courtiers with the sceptre, and the rod and 
dove, and Prince John, and’ two companions, with 
three swords encased in superb seabbards. Before 
the new king, paced the Earl of Albemarle, bearing 
the regal crown, whose jewels flashed out a vivid 
splendour as the sunshine glanced over them, and 
there, beneath a gorgeous canopy, borne aloft on 
the lances of four barons, and between two bishops, 
walked Richard I, the lion-hearted. 

With his tall, herculean figure, his brilliant eyes, 
and his golden hair, Richard was indeed a fitting 
monarch for a Saxun king. There, the centre of that 
dazzling procession, and followed by a vast throng, 
Richard entered Westminster Abbey, and took his 
way to the altar, where the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was standing. Then the impressive ceremo- 
nies of the coronation commenced, and, on bended 
knee, Richard took a solemn oath “ to maintain his 
fidelity to Heaven, and observe the ordinances of 
the Holy Church; to rule his people with justice and 
equity, to abolish all evil laws and customs, and te 
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establish none other than such as should tend to the 
general welfare.” 

His mantle was now laid aside. His feet were en- 
cased in rich sandals, and with holy oil the arch- 
bishop anointed him as king. The royal robes were 
then assumed, the cap of &tate placed upon his royal 
head, and kneeling knights buckled on the golden 
spurs. Richard then moved to the altar where 
England’s crown rested, the prelate warning him 
not to receive it unless he were prepared to carry 
out every particular of the oath he had just taken. 
The king replied that by the grace of Heaven, he 
would observe all he had sworn ; and raising the 
diadem, gave it to the archbishop, who placed it 
upon his royal head. The sceptre was now given 
him, and in a moment more he had seated -himself on 
the gorgeous throne. 

Mass was then solemnised, and the coronation 
being over, the brilliant cortege again swept through 
the portals of the abbey, and moved along the 
street leading to the palace. 

Among the crowd gathered to witness the cere- 
monies of the coronation, there might have been 
seen a cavalier, mounted on asplendidblack charger ; 
a strange knight, clad in armour, and with his visor 
closed ; but a pair of dark falcon eyes keenly watched 
all that was passing. He was a man of stately 
presence ; if we except Richard I., there was nota 
person in all England who could compare with this 
unknown spectator. At length he reached the im- 
posing mansion of a rich and avaricious earl, not far 
from the royal palace, from which the young king 
had emerged. ‘I'hen his gaze wandered to a lady, 
standing in the deep entrance of an oriel window, 
whose crimson drapery had been flung back to admit 
her graceful figure, that she might gaze at the pageant 
below. Once more he saw her matchlessly beautiful 
face, with the hue of tropical roses burning through 
the clear transparency of her cheeks; the delicately 
chiselled lips, with all their dewy brightness, and 
their rare capabilities of expression ; the eyes, blue as 
@ mountain lake when it mirrors a cloudless June sky, 
and shaded by heavy white lids, drooping ever 
and anon, like the petals of some aromatic blossom, 
when it shuts the perfume into its own heart, and 
the magnificent hair, glowing in the sunlight which 
shone through the windows, like a phsasant’s wing. 
She wore a kirtle of delicate dove-coloured velvet, 
elaborately embroidered with silver and seed-pearls, 
encircled at the slender waist by a jewelled girdle ; 
the loose sleeves swept back, revealing a lining of 
white satin, and the fair, round braceleted arm of the 
wearer. ‘ The corsage was decorated with deep falls 
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of rich lace, and on the alabaster neck blazed @ 
diamond cross, suspended to a pearl necklace. Her 
long curling hair fell about her in shining masses, 
and above the brow gleamed a corcnet of pearls and 
diamonds. 

As the procession returned from the abbey a gen- 
tleman among the cortege glanced admiringly up at 
the beautiful picture in the earl's window, and bowed 
and smiled at the fair visiou. She courteously re- 
turned his salutation, but the glow did not deepen 
on her cheek, and no look of welcome greeted the 
Duke of Ellsmere. He was clad with extreme ele- 
gance, but his costume, notwithstanding the lavish 
expenditure which the occasion warranted in some 
degree, seemed scarcely fitted to a man who had 
passed the prime of life. The unknown knight, 
who had been watching him with keen interest, 
started as he perceived the lover-like air with which 
he offered his homage to the young girl standing by 
the casement, and a wild thrill swept through his 
frame. Was that the man who would fain win the 
most beautiful girl in the kingdom? With « thou- 
sand contending emotions, he urged his horse across 
the street, and went careering aimiessly along, till he 
fancied the procession had disappeared. When he 
came dashing back the pageant had melted away, 
like some brilliant dissolving view, or the clonds of 
mist from the bold, mountain peak, and taking his 
way towards the earl’s stately mansion, he again 
drew rein beneath the oriel window. 

The young beauty had sunk down in an ebony 
chair, and was lost in a waking dream—a dream, in 
which there rose before her with startling vividuess 
an incident of the previous winter. She remembered 
a long sweep of bleak moorland, with the wild winds 
howling and shrieking over the waste, and the snow 
falling thick and fast, and her own weary, weary 
feet trying to traverse the distance which inter- 
vened between her and the castle, where she was a 
guest. In that heur of self-communing, she recalled 
her desperate struggle to proceed, her utter inability 
to take another step, and the paralysis in which she 
had sunk prostrate amid the suow, which was al- 
ready deep on the moor. 

Then, in the early twilight, a handsome and stately 
horseman, mounted on a nuble steed, the same cava- 
lier whom she had sometimes seen pass the castle, 
and not without an admiring gazo at her, came 
riding across the moor. By the light of the lantern 
which he carried, he had perceived a figure lying 
directly before him, and springing from tho saddle, 
gazed intently at the face of the unconscious girl. 
The next instant he had recognised her as the beau- 
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tiful stranger, whoim he had been told had come from 
London to visit a relative at the castle, who was 
alarmingly ill. 

Teuderly the unknown knight lifted the girlish 
form, and bore it into a little hut near, built by a 
band of gipsies who had eucamped on the moor not 
long before. After chafing the dainty hands for a 
time, and warming the chilly atmosphere of the hut 
by a fire, which he kindled with some faggots left 
by the wanderers, consciousness had returned ; and 
Alice Villiers now remembered the tlirill of wonder 
with which she had gazed up into the handsome face 
of the knight, and murmured: : 

“ Where am 1?” 

“T found. you senseless on the moor, lady,” he. had 
replied, in a deep-toned, musical voice, which had 
haunted many a subsequent sleeping and waking 
dream, 

“Oh, yes, yes!” she faltered, and for an instant 
her braim had whirled at the recollection of all ‘she 
had suffered. “I remember itmow; it was terrible 
—terrible!” 

* Aye, Jady, and it gives me grea; pleasure to 
know that.I chanced to find you ere it was too late.” 

* But for you I should lave perislied on. this deso- 
late moor,” the young girl had murmured, “I owe. 
iy life to a stranger.” 

“To him whom they call the Unknown Knight,” 
interposed the cavalier, with a significant smile, and 
after amoment’s pause, he added: “Pialliwell I kuow 
that youare a guest at the castle youdax, foras I have 
been riding past, I have often caughta glimpse of your 
beautifal face, lady fair, and nobody who has once 
seen it could ever forget it. Your name, however, I 
have neverlearned.” 

“Tt ie Alice Villiers'to whom you have rendered 
such @ great service,” was the low reply, and then 
looking down into her face, he had murmured some 
gallant reply, , 

Now the, shrill bark of a dog-had broken in upon 
their converse, and. the-next moment a fine Alsatian 
hound had come rushing-into the hut, followed: by an 
elderly serving-man,. belonging: to, the houseliold of! 
Kelmont Castle. Eager inquiries: and! 
had been interchanged, and ere long the Unknowm 
Knight had tenderly lifted Lady Alice to the pal 
brought by Rufus Dale, and rode to the castle at. her 
bridle-rein, guiding her horse through the still fast- 
falling snow. On her way thither the young cavalier 
had learned what sent her forth thus late on that 
wintry day, when omens of a coming storm brooded 
in the sky and wailed in the very winds. She had 
heard that a woman, who had formerly been a faith- 
ful servant in her father’s family, had been severely 
injured’ by a fall, and was suffering from cold and 
hunger, and in spite of the persuasions of her friends, 
resolved to go to her relief. The events of that 
night, the physical suffering occasioned by her expo 
sure to the storm, his subsequent calls to inquire how 
it fared with her, her deep regret to obey her father’s 
summons to return to London—all, all came flashing 
back upon her now; not a scene associated with the 
hero of her young life, dwelling in that desolate, old 
priory, amid the hills and valleys of Cumberland, 
had faded from her memory. 

Suddenly she roused herself from her reverie and 
looked down eagerly into the street. ‘There, be- 
neath her window, she perceived the cavalier of 
whom she had dreamed. Since the procession had 
passed the window had been opened, and the next 
instant a graceful bouquet lay at her feet. With a 
burning blush she stooped, and raising it from the 
broidered foot-cloth beneath her chair, gazed at it 
with deep interest, while her blue eyes kindled and 
a smile played about her ruby lips. It was a knot of 
simple flowers, moorland grasses, golden gorse, and 
purple heather, and amid the graceful sprays she 
en a tiny slip of parchment, on which was 
traced: 

“ Will the Lady Alice Villiers please accept these 
memorials of our meeting on the Cumberland Moor, 
from the Unknown Knight?” 

As she read the young girl’s heart thrilled, and as 
she once more glanced down intu the street he raised 
his visor, aud she had a full view of his dark, hand- 
some face and their eyes met. He lifted his plumed 
hieimet and bowed to his saddle-bow, and she grace- 
fully returned his greeting, while her radiant face 
bespoke her joy at his presence. For a time he lin- 
gered about the mansion, and then rode slowly away 
ever and anon casting an eager glance back at the 
mansion where he had secn that beautiful vision. 

When he had gone Alice Villiers had followed his 
stately form with a wistful gaze of blue eyes, and 
when he had disappeared lifted the bouquet of moor- 
land flowers and grasses to her red lips, and mur- 
mured, in a voice like the thrill of a wind-harp: 

“No miser ever hoarded his gold more carefully 
than I shall keep these memorials of my meeting 
with the Uskuown Knight on the moorland, after the 
scenes of that eventful evening.” 


As she spoke, she placed the flowers in a quaint 
vase “wrought with a lost art in Italy,” and with her 
eyes fixed upon it, again sank down and abandoned 
herself to a delightful reverie. 

Meanwhile the young man rode onward till he had 
reached a quiet inn, where he paused to refresh him- 
self and the steed which he had ridden many@ league 
the previous night. From the window of the public 
tap-room he could see that part of the city as it was: 
at this remote period, and the Thames.beyond with 
its wherries and its boatmen, while farther away, 
perhaps half-a-league distant, rose # turreted, old 


le. 
% “Ah!” said the loquacious landlord, joining his 
“a fine place that.” 
The Unknown Knight bowed assent, and asked : 
“ Prithee. to whom does it belong ?” 
“To his Grace the:Duke of Elismere,” rejoinedithe 


host; “a Iueky man he, for that is only one off, 
dozen in varioug:counties. Why, he even has three om} 


the continent. He wasim the posession. to-day, 
walking not far from thevléing and dtessed ng 
asany young man, though he is almost sixty; this: 
was, I suppose, to make him seem: @ more fitting 
match for the young girl he has chosen as liis wife.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the Unknown. Knighty.and the, 
landlord glanced at his inscrutable face, audi said : 

“ Well, mayhap you do not care.to hear tliese 
rumours.” 

“Go on,” replied the stranger, and the landlord 
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resumed : 

“They tell me the Earl of Cagstletan’s daughter, 
Lady Alice, who cannot be more than eighteen is: his. 
promised wife; but it cannot, besof! her own free will} 
it must be her father’s works, wealth and position 
have a great charm in the of some folks, sir 
stranger. It is hard to see such a beautiful girl, for 
indeed, Lady Alice is the fairest in all London, 
doomed to marry a man old enongh fer her father.” 

‘he speaker was here interrupted: by the entrance 
of other guests, who had come to London to witness 
the coronation, and the young knight moved across 
the sarded floor, and, in no enviable mood, reflected 
on the facts to which he had just listened. He was 


saceustomed: to selftcontrol, but his eyes flashed and 


his cheek burned as he said, mentally: 

“Lady Alice should not be thus sacrificed, though 
he were a king and had thrice the power of him who 
has been crowned to-day. If it be possible I will win 
her love. Why should I fear the Duke of Elismere?” 

Full of these thoughts, and with vague purposes 
shaping themselves into form, the hours wore away, 
and in the early gloaming he left the inn and once 
more took his way towards the aristocratic quarter 
of the city where he had watched the gay pageantry 
of the coronation. 


CHAPTER II. 
Read in these roses the sad story 
Of my hard fate and your own glory, 
In the white you may discover 
The palevess of a fainting lover, 
In the red the flames still feeding, 
On my heart with fresh wounds bleeding. 

Tne soft shadows of the twilight were fast set- 
tling over London, and the light of the tall wax 
tapers, glowing in the massive candelabra in the 
luxurious chamber of Lady Alice, danced over the 
tapestried walls, the high, carved mantel-piece, the 
marble hearth, the brazen mirror which hung above 
the richly-draped toilette table, the glittering para- 
phernalia with which it was covered, the antique 
cabinets and wardrobes, all of polished ebony, the al- 
cove beyond, where stood a cumbrous ccuch draped 
with crimson, and with an earl’s coronet and a tuft 
of plumes surmounting the gorgeous canopy. In the 
deep embrasure of the oriel window, where she had 
sat when she received that gift of moorland flowers 
from the nknown Knight, the young girl stood gaz- 
ing out atthe Septembersky. Hesper had just lighted 
her lamp. Oh! that it might be a star of hope, that 
her gleam might bring some gweet prophesy to the 
young dreamer, who was even now wandering in an 
ideal realm. The voice of her father broke in upon 
her musings, and turning, she again stood face to 
face with the real world. 

“Child,” he exclaimed, “why do you loiter so? 
youare to be one of the guests at the king’s banquet, 
aud the Duke of Ellsmere is to be your escort. Be- 
stow the utmost care on your toilette, for I wish you 
to look your best to-night.” 

At these words the young girl’s heart sank, and 
fancy drooped like the bright-winged bird of paradise 
when it drinks the waters of some poisoned spring ; 
but mechanically she obeyed her father’s mandate 
and moved towards the tcilet-table. What cared she 
then for the splendour of the family jewels glittering 
in the taper’s light, as Barbara, her waiting-maid, un- 
clasped each casket and shook out the folds of rich 
robes and drew forth gloves and fan? Had she felt 
that the Unknown Knight, in whom she felt such a 





deep interest, was to meet her at the ete, she would 


towme | 


not thus wearily have commenced the process of the 
toilette. Still, she looked very bewilderingly beautiful 
when she stood before her father an hour later, clad 
in her kirtle of crimson velvet, and wearing a superb 
train of white-satin, while rubies and diamonds glit- 
tered on her-neck, arms, and amid the shining wealth 
of her hair, and a mantle enriched with exquisite em- 
broidery: was gathered.about her graceful figure. Her 
father gazed: at her-with admiring eyes, for her cos- 
tume set off her rare beauty to.advautage, and said, 
with a significant glance: 

“Tam highly pleased'with your appearance, and I 
fancy the duke will fall in love.anew this evening.” 

The young girl started, anda painful flush surged 
over her face as she replied: i 

“ Why do you insist on my receiving the attentions 
of that man who, not’ his youthful style 
of dress, is old enough to be my father, and besides, 
he is positively repulsive to me?” 

The earl’s eyes flashed, and muttering an oath, ho 
left his daughter's presence, Whemhe had gone the 
young girl paced the floor, the crimeon burning and 
fading on her delicately-rounded chéek, her heart 
beating in stormy rebellion against the alliance from 
which her whole soul slirank, and her eyes now glit- 
‘texing with indignation and now growing misty with 
suitien tears. Then, too, in that hour of self-com- 
g there rose before her those tender and touch- 
‘iagememories of the hero whom she had met on the 
moorland, the bouquet he had flung at her feet, and 
the thonght that he was even in London. 

pe sne of Elismere was puking his 

re’ for: ) banquet, which was to 
follow Richardts: anda superb chariot, a 
novel | im London, and brought from Rome, 
covered rare carving, and gilded, till it seemed 
like a golden: vehicle, and drawn by two high-met- 
tled steeds,,stood before his princely _— — 
surrounded: by: liveried lackeys. t length the 
Sait eeoeaiiien wido open by an obsequious por- 
ter, ‘witli goliilaced livery, and the duke descended 
the s,,and@ibade the coachman drive to the Earl 
of Castleton’s: with all possible despatch. A smilo 
of tritump;cunieditle elated noble’s lip as he glanced 
about his: luxurious chariot, and thought of the fair 
girl, who would soon be at his side. He had pro- 
ceeded but a short distauce, however, when a loud, 
imperative voice shouted. “Ho there! halt!” and 
a horseman appeared directly before the advancing 
chariot. 

“‘ Stand aside, boor! ” cried the duke, angrily. “TI 
am on my way to the king’s banquet. Have a care, 
have a care, I say!” 

“Nay, nay,” was the bluff response. “I must 
have a few moments’ speech with your grace,” and 
there was a bitter, sarcastic emphasis on the last 
word, as wheeling his foam-flecked bay, he reined 
him in hard by the duke. 

Ellsmere gazed up at the visitor, clad in an ordi- 
nary peasant’s garb, but wearing a Spanish sombrero 
drawn low over his bronzed face, which bespoke a 
firm will and dauntless courage—such a countenance, 
such a form as no traveller would like to meet in 
the solitude of the wilderaess, or a lone mountain- 

ass. 

“You know me, my lord duke?” exclaimed the 
then unwelcome intruder. 

The noble nodded assent, and said in Spanish : 

“ Are you mad, Rupert?” 

“Nay,” retorted the man with a laugh, 
“T am as sane as your grace. Why should I 
not come to London on coronation-day as well as 
others, though I have not the honour like your 
lordship, of walking in the procession, und being in- 
vited to the royal banquet ?” 

“We must not waste time-——” 

“ Oh, no!’ interposed the visitor, “ methinks your 
lady-love will be waiting, but I have a message for 
your grace,” 

“A message,” echoed the nobleman, 
how long can you tarry in this city?” 

“ Before daybreak { must be far from London,” 
replied the visitant. 

The duke mused a few moments, ere he continued: 

“By my faith, what is to be done? I must go to 
the king’s banquet, and that will doubtless last till 
midnight, but when the 1.6: moon rises, I will meet 
you, and grant at least a brief interview.” 

“And where?” asked the Spaniard. “I shall 
sojourn for two or three hours in the inn known 
as the ‘ Blue Anchor,’ much frequented by sailors.” 

“ Await me there,” exclaimed the duke, and the 
horseman galloped away, while the duke gave his 
charioteer orders to proceed, muttering: 

“A bold fellow that, to interrupt me thus on my 
way tothe royal banquet.” 

“Ay, ay!” rejoined the charioteer, “these 
heggars grow more and more impudent every day, 
your grace,” 

A sense of relief stole over the duke, as he reflec- 


“ Prithee, 





ted that he had by his remark swept away any sus- 
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picion which might have arisen in the minds of his 
charioteer and out-riders, and ere long the splendid 
vehicle had drawn up at tlie Earl of Castleton’s. A 
servant assisted him to alight, and he ascended the 
steps with all the eagerness of a youthful lover, and 
the next instant stood in the long drawing-room 
where he was received. by the father. Lady-Alice 
was summoned, and, the next instant she glided 
into Ellsmere’s: presence: The duke gazed admir- 
ingly at. his lady-love, clad in her superb costume, 
with its vivid contrasts of colours and its luxurious 
elegance, and murmured : ; 

“ Dearest Alice, how dazzlingly beautiful you look; 
all the knights at the banquet will covet my prize, 
and as forme, my heart lies.at your feet.” 

With these words he lifted his) hand to her lips, 
and drawing her arm within his own, led her down 
to the waiting chariot. With extreme gallantry, he 
assisted her to her seat and. bade’ the charioteer 
drive to Westminster Abbey,.in the choir of which 
the king’s banquet was tobe held: As the vehicle 
once more paused, Alice pereeived aitall, regal figure, 
with a dark cloak gathered about it, and a plumed 
lat resting jauntily upon his head: He was pacing to 
and fro in front of the: abbey, his spurs-giving out'a 
sharp ring as he walked, and glancing at him, the 
lady thought he could not be a sentinel, for they 
wore coats of mail, and were armed to the 
tecth. Whocould it be? The next moment he ad- 
vanced afew paces, aud the lamps above gave her 
a sudden glimpse of a well-remembered face— 
again she stood in the presence of the Unknown 
Knight. With a hasty movement, he drew back, 
and watched her intently, as she passed into the 
abbey. A marble pallor had sueceeded the crim- 
aon which had surged over her face at sight of him, 
and disgust and loathing were stamped on every 
feature, when she glanced upat the duke: 

The young cavalier read the expression of her 
whole countenance, and a pleasurable thrill swept 
through his heart, but the next instant his knightly 
nature rose in rebellion against the Sacrifice to which 
she bad been doomed. 

“It is ever thus,” he muttered, “wealth and rank 
outweigh deep truc love with most fathers,” and 
then, lapsing into silence, he cautiously approached a 
window looking into the choir, and which had been 
slightly raised. He had scarcely gained his position, 
when he heard a herald announce: 

“His Grace the Duke of Ellsmere, and Lady 
Alice Villiers!” and his cheek burned, and his 
eyes flashed, as he listened. 

What a gorgeous pageant:met the eyes of Lady 
Alice as she entered the choir; hung with cloth of 
gold, and brilliantly illamiuated with the light. of 
tall wax tapers, burning in massive candelabra, an- 
tique sconces in numberless lamps, fed with perfumed 
oil, which shed a sweet, aromatic odour throughout 
the place. England’s banner, and the eseutcheon, 
and crest of Richard’s royal line were intertwined in 
a kind of triumphal arch overhead, and the long 
banqueting-table was one blaze of splendour and 
beauty. Plate, of solid gold, was lavishly dis- 
played on the occasion, and much of it was crested 
with jewels—rubies, carbuncles, andamethysts buarn- 
ing over exquisitely wrought goblets, flagons, and 
salvers, till they flashed out a thousand brilliant 
lues Then there were rare viands—savoury fowls, 
aud other temping game, bedded deepin green leaves; 
the costliest wines then known, and delicious fruits 
lending their crimson, amber, purple, and gold to the 
brilliant colouring of the picture. . 

On a raised dais, covered with the same material 
as that with which the choir was draped, stood the 
chair of state, surmounted by a crown and cross, 
where beneath a splendid canopy, sat the new 
monarch, and in his regal vestments, and with 
the “burning gold” of England's diadem resting 
ou his princely head, Richard I. looked every 
inch a king. 

As the beatty and rank of the land swept 
into the choir, the sparkle of bright eyes, the 
flush of the fair cheek, the sheen of shining 
hair, and the imperious toss of stately heads 
gave a rare charm to the barquet; while the 
rustling of costly robes, the foam-like fall of plumes, 
and the wealth of jewels glittering in the light bes- 
joke the lavish expenditure of the nobility, that 
they might grace the royal féte. Amid all the beauty 
gathered there, however, none was so matchlessly 
fair as the daughter of'the Earl of Castleton, and a 
stuile of fond pride curled the duke’s lip, as he cast a 
significant glance at theearl, and then looked down at 
the young beauty at his side; and when heled herfor- 
ward to pay homage to the king, more than one 
gallant knight followed them with eager eyes, and 
would gladly have exchanged places with her escort. 

As they knelt before Richard, the striking contrast 
between the two forced itself upon him, and when 
hey retired, he said mentally: “Strange, passing 
Strange, that the earl should consent to such an 


alliance. Tho Duke of Ellsmereisno fitting mate for 
the fairest lady in the kingdom, and yet she has not 
won my heart. I could not answer for my safety, how- 
ever, were it not filled with one beautiful image.” 

The next moment some other guests came to pay 
their homage to the newly-crowned Richard, and he 
was obliged to dismiss the subject of Lady Alice's 
alliance. And then the banquet commenced, healths 
were drank in jewelled goblets, and exulting music 
swelled through the old abbey, and echoed ont in 
the night air; but ever and anon in the midst of all 
these festivities, the brilliant scene in which he was 
the chief magnate, would fade from Richard's vision, 
and in fancy he would see once more a beautiful and 
beloved. face—not that of Adelias, the daughter of 
the French king, to whom he had been betrothed, 
but the fair Berengaria, a princess of Navarre. 


CHAPTER IIl. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
ou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude. 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath is rnde. Shakespeare. 

Dunne the middle: ages the people, not of Eng- 
land alone, but of all thy. European states, felt an ex- 
treme hatred towards the Jews, and it is said that 
even the Saracens were more respected by the Chris- 
tian Church than they. 

On the: day of the coronation of Richard I. the 
Jews were expressly forbidden by proclamation to 
approach the abbey, lest their presence should lessen 
the holiness of that angust ceremony. When it was 
ended they doubtless fancied that the restriction was 
“removed, and being anxious to ingratiate themselves 
witli the new sovereign, a deputation of their elders 
entered the banquet-hall to pay him their homage, 
and to lay some costly presents at his feet. 

This intrusion was at once resented by the clergy 
and their retainers, who rose up ina body and drove 
them from the choir, loading them with blows and 
impreeations. The crowd around the abbey followed 
the example thus set, and groans and cries for mercy 
|succeeded the festivities of the evening. 

The revellers now began to disperse, and a wild 
tumult reigned around the abbey and spread through 
London where a crowd of those men who are always 
ready to, join in such scenes, slaughtered and plun- 
dered the despised Jews. 

No sooner, however, had the new king learned the 
particulars of the riot than he dispatched the justici- 
ary with an armed force to disband the rioters, and 
caused three of the ringleaders to be hanged, more 
on account of their having pillaged and burned the 
dwellings of Christians than for sympathy with the 
proscribed Jews. 

We will now return to the Lady Alice Villiers, and 
her escort. He had ordered his charioteer to be 
waiting for him at the abbey at the time of mid- 
night, and when the Duke of Ellsmere crossed the 
threshold, the Unknown Knight, who had just re- 
turned after a brief absence, marked the marble pale- 
ness of her fave, the stony gleam in her blue eyes. 

“A pest on these rioters,” he muttered; “how 
they have changed the beautiful countenance which 
smiled and blashed an acknowledgment of the moor- 
land flowers I flung at her feet.” 

“ Do not be alarmed, dearest,” he heard the duke 
say. “I trust we shallsoon be beyond this outcry: 
there is the chariot—come, I fancy you will be only 
too glad to leave Westminster Abbey to-night. 

Like one in a weird dream the girl moved a short 
distance, but as they approached the vehicle, the 
frightened horses gave a furious bound, reared, and 
plunged, and the duke was thrown to the ground. 
‘The girl’s graceful figure reeled, and she too would 
have fallen, but at this juncture the watching cava- 
lier sprang forward, exclaiming : 

“Lady Alice, with heaven’s aid, the Unknown 
Knight will once more save you.” 

A thrill of joy swept through her heart as she 
listened, and the next moment he had agnin tenderly 
lifted her in his arms, while her rich, perfumed 
tresses swept over him in all their glossy luxuriance. 
Bearing her to the chariot, which had borne her to 
the abbey, he turned to the charioteer, and seizing 
the reins, soon succeeded in briuging the affrighted 
steeds into subjection. With the lady’s head still 
leaning against him, and ever and dnon casting a 
pitying glance at her, he commenced the drive to the 
Earl of Castleton’s. 

Our readers may rest assured that it was no light 
task to guide those spirited steeds through the now 
riotous streets; but his firm grasp kept them per- 
fectly manageable. 

Ere long the cool sweep of the September breeze 
revived his beautiful companion from the swoon into 
which she had sank, as he lifted her into the chariot. 
A low murmur broke from her lips, and the cavalier 
bent eagerly towards her. 

“ Dear Lady Alice,” he exclaimed; “how over- 








joyed I am that you are once more safe, and away 
from the sickening scenes around the abbey.” 

“ Aye,” replied the girl, and a brilliant blush surged 
over the hitherto pale face. “Once more you have 
come to my aid iu.the hour of peril, and be assured 
I offer my sincerest thauks.” 

“From the first hour when I saw you, I have felt 
that it would be a great pleasnre to save you.” 

There was.a brief silence and then the girl mur- 
mured some other eloquent expression of gratitude, 
and by this time the chariot had.reached the man- 
sion of the Earl of Castleton. 

Their conversation had hitherto been carried on 
in atone too low to be audible to the charioteer; but 
now, as with knightly courtesy and grace he as- 
sisted her from the vehicle and led her up the steps, 
he murmured ; 

“ Prithoe will you allow me to ask you one ques- 
tion if I have gained the right to your friendship.” 

“ And what is:it ?” 

“ Do you love the Duke of Ellsmere ?” 

“ The answer is self-evident,” replied the lady, 
with deep earnestness. “I positively detest him; 
life with him would be a. living death, and yet I ha 
been compelled to accept his attentions, to allow hit 
to be my escort to-night to the king’s banqnet. Ah, 
sir knight, I sometimes envy the poorest peasant 
girl her happy freedom.” 

“ Lady,” said the cavalier, “ do not despond; you 
shall not be thus sacrificed, but I must not keep you 
waiting, thongh your companionship is indescribably 
sweet; I must not then selfishly detain you. Before 
we part, however, let me pray you not to forget 
me.” 

The girl felt that there was little danger of this 
and she replied : 

“You have served me: too nobly to be forgotten, 
and now, before you leave me, prithee tell me to 
whom I am indebted for this double service.” 

“Lady Alice, you may remember the hitherto 
Unknown Knight, as Harold Courtney. Adieu! and 
bending over her daintily-gloved hand he touched 
it with his lips, aud turning away, walked rapidly 
along the street. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Ellsmere had been lifted 
from the pavement by the outriders who had at- 
tended the equipags on its way tothe abbey, and 
waited rather impatiently for the return of the 
chariot, which had conveyed Lady Alice home. 
But ere it reached old Westminster, the horses, 
missing the firm band of the gallant knight, again 
became furious, and flew on, dashing the chariot in 
pieces. The charioteer saved his own life by spring- 
ing from the vehicle, and after discovering the fate 
of the chariot, the outriders hastily constructed a 
rude litter, and bore their master towards his princely 
town residence. 

And where all the time was the Spaniard, clad in 
peasant’s garb, who had so boldly stopped the duke 
on his way to the banquet, and appointed a meeting 
with him ere he should leave the city? When he 
left the nobleman he took his way to the inn known 
as the Blue Anchor, 9 quaint old structure, which 
might have been built a century previous, with 
moss-grown gables and roof, brown walls, diamond- 
paned windows, and one huge chimney sufficiently 
large to take in three or four of modern style, while 
swinging from the house might be seen a large sign 
blazoned with a blue anchor, and the name of the 
landlord. 

Around the inn were scattered several rude benches, 
on which half a dozen tars were lounging over a 
mug of home-brewed ale, or something stronger, and 
indulging in a game of chance. 

Rupert took in all these objects witb a keen, sweep- 
ing glance, and said, mentally : 

“ Methinks I could soon win all the money these 
sailors have brought home- from their last voyage, 
but let them goon an hour or so, for I must have food 
after aday’s fasting.” 

Full of these musings, he stalked into the wide 
hall, and through the open door caught a glimpse of 
dark wainscoting, floors covered with sand or rnshes 
and the kitchen beyond, where, over a bright fire be- 
tween the solid stone jambs of the huge chimney, the 
process of cooking was going briskly on, and the 
red-cheeked landlady and her daughters were moving 
about the low room, now pausing to turn the spit, 
now swinging the heavy craue, and now washing 
the wooden trenchers, and polishing the pewter plat- 
ters till they shone like silver. 

Then he sauntered into the tap-room, lighted up 
by tall candles, and furnished with an oaken settle, 
a dozen hard chairs, two or three round tables, and a 
rude bar laden with flasks and flagons, while in the 
rear stood the landlord. As the Spaniard entered, he 
looked up, and exclaimed: 

“ Good even to you, stranger.” 

Rupert returned his greeting, and bent upon him a 
look which seemed to read the whole man. 

“The coronation brought a great many people int? 
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London,” resumed the host, believing his guest what 
lie appeared to be, a peasant, wo had come from the 
country to see the new monarch, andit suited him 
at that time to humour the fancy. 

* Aye, aye,” he replied; “itis a goodly sight for 
country folk to see a coronation, but I have jour- 
neyed far and have not tasted food to-day. I hope I 
shal! not be obliged to wait long.” 

* Nay,” said the landlord, “ it is time for the evening 
meal now,” and he glanced at the hour-glass, which 
et: od on a shelf hard by. 

‘The next moment, the blast of a brazen horn, 
came ringing through the inn, and springing from 
tle settle, upon which he had sank down, Rupert 
cried: 

“That is a most welcome sound, more welcome to 
me half famished as I am, than the marriage bells of 
most men.” 

Mine host had now called a tall, awkward youth to 
take his place, and led the way to the dining-room, 
where Kupert saw arranged a far more tempting meal 
than he had been led to expect from the appearance 
of the inn. Around the table were gathered the 
landlord’s family, the sailors who had been called in 
from their gaming outside, Rupert, and a single other 
guest, who had come in to the tap-room just before. 
The stranger who had met the Duke of Eilsmere, 
a‘ec with a keen relish, praised the supper, and jocosely 
toasted, not only the new king, but the landlord and 
Jaudlady of “The Blue Anchor,” with their family. 
lic however, drank sparingly, he wished to keep his 
brain clear, not only till he should hold his interview 
with the Duke of Ellsmere, but till he should be far, 
far beyond London. When he rose from the table, 
he joined the sailors, in their own room, and ere long 
had won a round sum. 

“ Now,” he said to himself, “I must have a little 
rest,”’ and soon afterwards, he might have been seen 
ascending a winding staircase, preceeded by the 
landlord, who guided him iuto a small chamber. 
Rupert sank down upon the couch, but it was long 
ere he fell asleep. ‘There, in the solitude of his room, 
he remembered all that had passed, since he came to 
Loudon—his meeting with the Duke of Ellsmere, 
the hanteur with which he bad first addressed him, 
the sudden change in his manner, when he discovered 
his identity—the conversation they had held, and 
his promise to meet him. At length slumber settled 
on his sense, and when he awoke, he leaped from his 
couch, and glanced out at the blue sky. 

“It must be almost time for our meeting,’ he mut- 
tered—will he come? By jove. he will not dare fail 
me! Ah, ha, what is this—a mob I fancy.” 

Quick as thonght Rupert impetuously descended the 
stairs to the dark hall below, and darting into the 
street, was soon among the lawless rioters. On, on 
they swept, making ruthless attacks on the jews, 
wherever they found them, and plundcring their 
dwellings. Many of the despised race were knowu 
to be the possessurs of large fortunes, and the thought 
of pillage then infuriated the meb, as it surged from 
street to street, like some dark, tumultuous sea. 
Rupert’s tall figure, was seen in several of these lux- 
urious homes, aud custly jewels, and heavy purses of 
gold were snatched from cabinets, torn open by his 
strong arm, and carefully concealed about his person. 
Suddeuly he started, again glauced up at the moon, 
and the thought of his interview with the duke 
flashed through his brain. 

“T have had enough of plunder for to-night,” he 
said, betweeu his clenched teeth. “Iam mucu, much 
richer than when I set out for London.” 

(To be continued.) 








CAPTAIN ERICSSON ON THE ROTA- 
TION OF THE EARTH. 

Amone the papers read at the National Academy 
of Science, held last month, was one by Captaiu 
Ericsson, which the author stated was an extract 
from an “Essay on Solar Heat,” upon which he is 
engaged. 

lt appears that certain investigations relating to 
solar heat, undertakeu chiefly with a view of ascer- 
taining accurately how far the dynamic energy of the 
radiant heat of the suu can be made subservient in 
producing motive power, led him te consider, among 
other important practical manifestations of solar 
energy, the abrasion of the earth’s surface caused by 
the flow of rain water in its course tothe sea. In 
other words, the effect produced oa the rotation of 
the earth by the mere change of position of the 
euormous masses of matter detached by the flow of 
rain water irrespective of any expenditure of furce 
called for on account of friction in transit. 

It is evident, he says, that the effects resulting 
from the change of position of te matter abradedare 
twofold as regards the earth’s axial rotation. In the 
first place, the matter is brought nearer to the earth’, 
ceutre, which approach tends to increase the rotar 





velocity of the earth, since the weight transferred 
moves in a less circle at the base than at the top of 
the height from which it extends, consequently cal- 
ling for the extinction of a certain amount of rt: viva. 
Phe increase of rotary velocity imparted to the earth 
from this cause is, however, almost inappreciable. 
Secondly, the abraded matter, besides its change of 
position relative to the earth's centre, will, in its 
course towards the sea, either appruach the equator 
or recede from it. In the former case the change 
will cause a retardation, while in the latter it will 
augment the earth’s rotary motion round the axis. 

In order to arrive at some practical idea of tha 
amount of retardation due to this cause, Captain 
Ericsson has chusen the Mississippi as his example. 
He has made choice of this river for the following 
reasons: It has been thoroughly surveyed, and it 
comprises in its field every variety of soil and cli- 
mate, its source being among suows and lakes, frozen 
during a great portion of the year, while its outlet is 
near the tropics. How completely the Mississippi 
basin represents the average of the river systems of 
both hemispheres will be understood from this fact, 
that although the rain gauges at its northern ex- 
tremity show only thirteen inches for twelve months, 
those of the southern extremity reach sixty-six inches 
w.th every possible gradation of rainfall in the inter- 
mediate space. In addition to this important cireum- 
stance the basin covers 21 deg. of latitude and 35 
deg. of longitude, or 1,460 miles by 1,730 miles. It 
has been shown by the official reports prepared by 
Humphreys and Abbott in 1861 that the average quan- 
tity of earthy matter carried intothe Gulf of Mexico, 
partly suspended in the water and partly pushed along 
the bottom of the river by thecurrent, amounts for each 
twelve months to 903,100,000,000 of pounds. This 
enormous weight of matter is contributed by num- 
erous large branches and upwards of one thousand 
small tributaries. Tho mein distance along the 
streams by which the sediment is carried in its 
course to the sea exceeds 1500 miles; but the true 
mean which determines the amount of force acting 
to check the earth’s rotation is far less. Now the 
centre of the Mississippi basin rotates in a circle of 
15,784,782ft. radins, and its velocity round the axis 
of the globe is 1147,90ft. per second. The mouth of 
the river, on the other hand, rotates in a circle of 
18,246,102ft. radius, with a circumferential velocity, 
of 1,326°89 feet per second. It will be seen, therefore 
on comparing these velocities, that an increased 
circumferential velocity of very nearly 179ft. per 
second must be imparted to the sedimentary matter 
during its course from the ceutre of the basin to the 
river. 

The question here presents itself, where is the 
motive euergy to come from to impart the increased 
velocity acquired during the transit? he author 
states that the earth must supply the needed force. 
In other words, an amount of the earth’s vis vica 
corresponding to the force required to generate the 
augmented speed, will be extinguished. It has been 
stated above that the annual discharge of earthy 
matter at the mouth of the Mississippi is 903,100 
millions of pounds. It has also been shown that 
there is an increase of velocity of 179ft. per second, 
a rate acquired by a fall through 500-6/t. If then we 
multiply 903,100 millions by 500.6. we prove that the 
amount of energy to be given up by the earth iu 
order to impart the stated increase of rotary volocity 
to the abraded matter exceeds four hundred and fifty- 
two trillions of foot-pounds annually. But the 
formation of 30,000 square miles of delta, over which 
the Mississippi now runs, has required ages, during 
which the earth has been unceasingly deprived of 
vis viva. 

Tho next point to be considered is whether there 
exists sufficient compensatory foree to make good 
the immense amount of dynamic energy expended. 
The mean rate of discharge into the Gulf of Mexico 
exceeds 38,600,000 pounds per second; and, as has 
been already shown, there is an increase of circum- 
ferential velocity so considerable that a fall through 
500-6ft. is necessary to generate the same. There- 
fore, the amount of vis viva of which the earth is 
deprived every second by the waters of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries will be 19,323,000,000 foot- 
pounds, or 35,183,000-horse power. What provision 
do we discover for making good this stupendous 
drag on the earth’s rotation? The water precipi- 
tated on the Mississippi basin come chiefly from the 
Gulf of Mexico, raised by the heat of the sun. The 
rulf being situated south of the outlet of the river, 
the aqueous particles possess, at the commencement 
of the ascent, a greater circumferential velocity 
than the basin, and hence tend to impart motion to 
the atmosphere during their northerly course. On 
purely dynamic considerations that motion and the 
inotion of the aqueous particles ought to restore to the 
earth the loss of vis viva sustained, provided colour in- 
fluence be not present. But solar influence is present ; 


accordance with static laws, but are controlled and 
perturbed by the heat of the sun—a.n outside force 
compotent to disturb and destroy terrestrial equili- 
brium. Hence it is found that in place of an easterly 
motion of the atmosphere tending to restore, by its 
friction agaiust the surface of the basin, the loss 
under consideration, the sun is frequently expending 
a@ vast amount of mechanical energy productive of 
currents which, ‘by friction in a contrary direction, 
augment the loss. Captain Ericsson observed that 
it would be futile to attempt a demonstration to 
prove that, owing to solar influence, the friction and 
other resistance é¢alled forth by the currents of air 
and vapour is inadequate to rostore the loss of vis 
viva sustained by the earth in consequence of the 
increase of rotary velocity which it must impart to 
the water of rivers running towards the equator. 
Nor would it be less futile to attempt a demonstra- 
tion showing that the friction and resistance pro- 
duced by such curronts passing over the Mississippi 
basin from west to. east is sufficient to restore tho 
expended force of 35,000,000 of lurse-power exerted 
in an opposite direction. 

As an example of'rivers running in an opposite 
direction, the author makes choice of the Lena, which 
falls into the Arctic Osean. In this case he shows 
that the force exerted in the direction of the earth’s 
rotation very nearly balances the retardation caused 
by the Mississippi. But the waters of the Lena, 
unlike the southern river, do not directly enter into a 
heated cauldron, to be at once converted into vapour. 
The previously chilled masses of the Lena flow into 
the great polar refrigerator, and from thence are 
transferred to the evaporator in the equatorial regions. 
‘The transfer cannot be effected without a consider- 
able retreat from the earth’s axis—so considerable, 
indeed, that before the required evaporation taxes 
place the waters are further from that axis than their 
source at the foot of the Gablouvi Mountains. Thero 
the imparted vis viva is more than neutralised. The 
author then proceeded ta consider that portion of 
the subject, which relates to the recovery of vis viav 
resulting from the lowering of the earth’s surface by 
the abrasion caused by rain, aud showed that tho 
approach of the abraded matter towards the centre 
of the earth scarcely recovers 1,000,000th part of the 
energy parted with during the change of position in 
the direction of the equator, 

Captain Ericsson also op y a cause of retarda- 
tion the erection of towns aud other edifices on the 
earth. He considers that the change of position of 
the enormous masses of stone: and earth in the form 
of bricks, together with the cgal and other minerals 
from below the surface of the earth to some height 
above it. canuot but be the cause of considerable re- 
turdation. 

Ho observed, in conclusion, that “no reasonable 
doubt can be entertained that the earth sustains a 
loss of vis viva of 39,894 658 foot-pounds every second. 
Multiply this sum by 86,40) secouds, we learn that 
every suceeeding day marks a ‘diminution of the 
earth’s vis viva of 3,446,898,451,200 foot-pounds, in 
consequence of the change of position of the abraded 
matter carried towards the equator. 


= 








Excutsn Tureves In Pants.—The estimated loss 
of shopkespers in Paris, caused by .one particular 
class of robbery to which they are subjected, and 
which in this country is known as shoplifting, is from 
12,0002. to 16,0002. annually. Tie pieces of silk and 
woollen stuffs thus stolen are rarely disposed of in 
Paris, as the pawashops will not take them without 
making the most minute iuquiries, and the dealers in 
such merchandise are the first to call in, the police 
when it is offered to them in this irregular way. 1 
is said that most of it is sent to London, where thero 
are depots established for the express purpuse of 16- 
ceiving the produce of robberivs on the Continent. 
The thieves, who come from England, usually asso- 
ciate in gangs of four, one of whom is invariably 4 
woman. ‘hey take up their abode, as a general rule, 
in some small house, or in part of a house in the out- 
skirts of Paris, and when they have succesded in 
effecting a piece of business they lie close two or 
three days in order to avoid observation, Then, 
when they thiuk the matter is nearly forgotten, oue 
of them goes quietly to some small railway station 
and books his parcel for London. 

Since Mount Palatine, at Rome, has become the 
private property of the Emperor Napoleou, the ex- 
cavations executed by his majesty’s orders, and at his 
cost have produced most valuable results for arc!i- 
ology and for the history of ancient Rome, Tho 
works, ably directed by Chevalier Pietro Rosa, mem- 
ber of the Paris Academy of the Fine Arts, have 
lately brought to ligt ucarly the whole extent of 
the Palace of the Caesars, and a description of them 





will be included in the supplement which the savwé 
Fabio Gori purposes issuing to his great work o» 


the atmospheric currents do not move altogether iu } the Palatine edilices 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Ir was a large yard, around which were galleries, 
and 1f a door should be opened on the galleries a 





flood of light might be thrown across the yard and | 


reveal the two fugitives. 

They had reached the centre of the yard when a 
Igrge dog sprang to them with a furious growl, 
which he followed with a hurricane of loud bark- 
ing, until the whole yard was filled with the noise. 

* Shak ! Shak !’”’ cried Carola, in a quick, low tone, 
as the animal sprang upon her. 

The dog sank to the ground instantly, as if 
ashamed of his conduct, and Carola grasped Pedro’s 
hand, saying : 

** Come, or we are lost.”’ 

She fled, almost dragging the blinded Portuguese 
after, until she paused in a corner behind an enor- 
mous cistern. 

Scarcely were they there when some one called 
out : 

“Take him, Shak! Athim Shak! Tear him to 
pieces, Shak! St!—st!—st!” with clapping of 
hands and stamping of feet. 

“Ah! that is Lotta!” whispered Carola to Pedro. 

* And who is Lotta ?”’ 

“ One as cruel as the woman who made you blind. 
But keep silence ! Listen !” 

“ At him, Shak !’’ again cried Lotta, holding up a 
candle, so that much of the yard was clearly visible. 

The dog, an immense animal, rolled his eyes up 
at the speaker and growled, nor moved from the 
spot where he had crouched on recognising Carola. 

Lotta was no favourite with Shak, nor he with 
the surly Lotta. He had received many a blow 
from her, and innumerable caresses irom €arola, his 
kind mistress. 

He refused to move, and glaring at Lotta, as she 
stood leaning over the gallery, growled his con- 
tempt for all commands falling froin her hated lips. 

“What a miserable, contemptible beast you are,” 
screamed Lotta, shaking her fist at him. ‘ You 
stupid! you wake up the whole city for nothing. 
Take that, you worthiess cur.” 

With these words Lotta, ina tempest of rage, 
snatched off her shoe, nothing butter being at hand, 
and hurled it at the dog. 

Shak caught the shoe in his mouth and tore it to 
fragments in a second. 

“Oh yes,’”’ sneered Lotta, “you would like to 
have me there instead of the shoe, woul 
Weill, lam coming. Do you hear‘ I am coming 
w.th the whip,” 


dn’t you! | 





{SHAK DISOBFDIENT, | 


She stepped back into her reom and soon enme 
out armed with a heavy whip, a whip with which 
Shak was well acquainted, for he had often suf- 
fered under its infliction. 

Lotta, bearing the candle in one hand and 
| brandishing the whip in the other, descended the 
| Stairs and approached the dog. ; 

“I will teach you, mean cur,” she said, “ not to 
growl atme. Take that! Tear my shoe, will you? 
Take this and this !’’ 

She flogged the dog cruelly, but he neither whined 
} nor moved. He was large and powerful, and could 
| have torn her to pieces in an instant, but he never 
attacked anyone armed witha whip. A cane or a 
club he scorned, and woe to all who even threat- 
ened,him with any weapon ; but a whip he never re- 
sented. 

It was while Lotta was thus cruelly flogging the 
dog Dr. Kampton had, as we have related, unlocked 
the gate and entered the yard with his prisoner and 
Jasper Reel. 

Unwilling to be seen by anyone, Kampton drew 
his captive into the shade, and succeeded in entering 
the rear door of the house without being seeh by 
Lotta or anyone else. 

Indeed she was so busy in flogging the dog that 
she neither heard nor saw anything besides. 

“ Come,” called out a voice, “ some day you will 
strike that dog just one blow too much.” 

Lotta ceased her work, or rather her recreation, 
because her supply of breath was exhausted, and 
saying : 

P “* Now growl, coward! Growl at me again, if you 
are!” 

Shak eyed the whip, but did not growl; yet if he 
could have spoken, hé would have said : 

* Oblige me by coming at me without that whip, 
and I will favour you with as many growls as you 
desire.” 

Lotta, giving him one spiteful lash as a settler, 
was about to turn away, when her eyo fell upon 
something shining near the dog. 

She picked it up, and examined it instantly. 

“Hey!” said she. “What does this mean? 
This breast-pin belongs tothat haughty minx, Miss 
Carola.” 

Carola, listening behind the cistern, and but a few 
paces from her, heard these words, and placed her 
hand upon her bosom. 

Her breastpin had fallen off, and Lotta held it, 
wondering how that pin camo'to be in the yard at 
that time, when she was sure she had seen it upon 
Carola’s bosom after the young lady had swooned. 

“* Let me think,” muttered Lotta. “ I was sent 
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Carola on the bed—yes, to fill the pitcher. Caro!” 
was fast asleep, and I lovked at her. 1 smiled 
because I hate her, and I was glad to see her 
humbled. Dr. Kampton will make her less proud. 
Well, I remember that I admired this pin, and trivd 
to take it off without waking her. Oh! what joy 
she would have had in catching me playing the 
thief! VPerhaps1 loosened the pin so that it after- 
wards came off very easily. But how came it hee? 
I gave the key of-the roo:n to the countess after I 
ran out, and i know I locked the door. This is a 
mystery. Ah! thore comes Kavilla from the house. 
I will ask her.” 

Ravilla, who had been placed near the room to 
report if she heard any noise, but who was of a 
heavy nature, and had fallen asleep, and slept until! 
she fell out of her chair, at the moment when 
Kampton, Reel, and Flaybank entered the apart- 
ment of the countess, advanced from the house to 
speak with Lotta. 

“ What time is it, Lotta? 
morning,” said Ravilla. 

“‘ Nearly morning. It is not yet midnight. You 
are wishing for me to mount guard up there. But 
I have not had my nap out. You see this wretched 
dog awoke me by his vile barking. Lut how came 
this pin in the yard ?” 

“It is Senorita Carola’s pin,’”’ said Ravilla. 

“Of course. But how came I to find it here by 
the dog, after I saw it worn by Carola—yes, since 
she was locked up? Come, tell me that.” 

* How should I know ?”’ 

“ How should you, when you were never known 
to know anything. Go back, and keep awake.” 

Ravilla yawned, and slowly withdrew into the 
house. 

Lotta, much perplexed, began to examine the yard 
to make sure that there were no intruders, and as 
sheapproached the cistern, she suddenly remembered 
that there was anexcellens hiding place behind it for 
thieves. The light of the candle shone upon some- 
thing near a water-spout, which, instead of carrying 
the water from the roof to the cistern, conducted it 
into the yard. 

The suspicious Lotta hastened to examine this 
something, and found a pair of large, fashionable 
shoes, those taken off by Pedro. 

* Ah, whose shoes are these?” muttered Lotta, 
gazing at them in surpr‘se. 

She thrust her hand into one and instantly ex- 
claimed : 

‘Saints above us; they are warm! They havo 
just been taken off. Thon thera iva thief, a robber 
somewhere in the yard. The dog had cause to bark. 


It seems nearly 


| to look into the room after the mistress had placed | What skailI do? ‘The countess would be angry if 
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I called the police into her yard. I will look at the 
gate, and at every entrance.” 

She found the gate unlocked, and was very much 
surprised. 

“It is not an hour since I locked this gate,” she 
thought, “and-I have not left the yard but for a 
moment—ah, it was at that moment that the robber 
entered with a false key. Perhaps he is within the 
house. I will watch, for he cannot get out, and will 
be caught.” . 

She blew out the candle and waited. It was an 
adventure, and she relished adventures. 

She had waited some time when she heard a win- 
dow open and received a deluge of water upon her 
head. 

We remember that Inez washed her hands and 
threw the water out of her window. It was this 
which suddenly cooled the ardour of Lotta. 

She cursed and spluttered, and let fall the whip. 
which until then she had carefully retained. 

“There is my reward for vigilance,” she said, 
ferociously. “I do not care if it was an accident— 
that does not do me any service.” 

Infuriated, she started toward the stairs, when 
she encountered Shak—running against him in the 
dark—and glad to find an object uponwhich ‘to vent 
her rage, she began to beat him with ‘her fists and 
to kick him. 

Shak, perceiving that the dreaded whip was not 
in her hand, uttered a savage growl and sprang at 
her throat. 

This attack hurled Lotta to the ground, and Shak 
drove his sharp fangs into her shoulders, and shook 
her as if he held not a woman but a rabbit. 

“Help ! murder !”’ screamed Lotta, screaming end 
shrieking, and struggling to escape. 

“Oh, heavens!” said Carola, “‘the dog will:de- 
vour her,’ and forgetting her own danger she 
to rush from her hiding place*tomescue her prostrate 
enemy. 

But Pedro Diaz still clutched her dress, and di- 
vining her purpose, held her back. 

“Are you mad? Silence!” hesaid. 

The noise of the struggle was dreadful though 
not long, and as the deep growls of thesavage beast 
fell upon her ears, Carola, unable to endure the 
horrors she imagined, and already faint with over 
excrtion of mind and body, sank into a swoon. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

WE must now return to Zaretta, towards the house 
of James Raymond. 

Rosa Baetta had said that Zaretta was brave and 
resolute. This was true, and she was experienced 
beyond the usual experience of her years and sex. 
As an opera singer, her marvellous beauty of face 
and form had exposed her to a thousand dangerous 
snares, attacks, and temptations. 

In her early girlhood she had been guarded from 
evil by the jealous care and love of Rosa Baetta, 
and as she approached womanhood, her own innate 
principles of virtue, pride and ambition had made 
Zaretta miserable in her battles with opulent or 
titled vice. 

As pure as snow and as lovely as Eden’s fairest 
flower, she had given a!l the richness of her soul’s 
most ardent love to Leonto, and her heart beat for 
him alone. 

She did not believe that 2 single drop of the blood 
of Count Recco ran in her veins; she rejected the 
supposition as improbable—impossible. Still Rosa 

3aetta must be found, and she resolved to invoke 
the strong arm of the law. 

She therefore directed her course to the house of 
James Raymond, for though he might be dead, as it 
was reported, his son, she had heard that morning 
from Rosa Bactta, was a chivalric, accomplished 
gentleman, and well trained in the profession of his 
father. 

* At least,’ she thought, “‘ Alfred Raymond will 
give me his advice.” 

On arriving at the house of the lawyer she was 
informed that James Raymond’s situation was ex- 
ceedingly critical, and that no one was permitted to 
disturb him. 

“Is Mr. Alfred Raymond within ?’’ she inquired. 

“No, madame. He has gone to the fortune- 
teller’s—to Senora Goliari’s.”’ 

“To Senora Goliari’s!”’ thought Zaretta. “It is 
strange that he should have gone there. Perhaps 
he is as superstitious as Rosa Baetta, and has an 
idea that the fortune-teller can point out the man 
who attacked his father. Well, I will go there too. 
Perhaps I may meet him.” 

In obedience to her order the carriage was turned 
towards the residence of the fortune-teller, with no 
suspicion that the fortune-teller was the Duchess 
Isabella, the lady whose daughter she supposed 
herself to be. 

Her carriage was soon before the house of the 
duchess, and Zaretta hastened up the steps. 

The hall door was open, and she heard the sound 
of voices in animated conversation. A man came 
out hastily and addressed him : 

“Can I see Senora Goliari ?”” 





“ You will find her in the parlour, lady—the first 
door on your left,” said Diego, for it was he, on his 
way to bey the orders of the duke, as we have pre- 
viously narrated. 

Zaretta, whose nay blackweil was down, atonce 
cateoed the hall and then the:apartment designated 


y Diego. 
The duke and Alfred were facing the door, as 
Zaretta went in,as was the duchess, and all pansed 


| as she advanced. 


“T wish to see Senor Alfred Raymond. &s he 
ell she asked, as she threw aside her 
veil. 

The reader will remember the emotion displayed 
by James Raymond when he first saw Zaretta’s 


ing the portrait of the dudhess:as she appeared in 
her youth, at Zaretta’s age. 

The ishing resemblancelbebweentthefeatures 
of the duke.and those of Cardia had been moted by 
Alfred as well as by his 
quick in iving as re’ . 
ew features to those .of the portrait of the 

uchess. 

Neither was his acute ear less rapid in marking 
——— similarity of the voices of Varetie and the 


uchess. 
“T am Alfred Raymond,” he said, in some: 
surprise Re, and at any other time at your service, 


y ql 

“You must help me immediately,” exclaimed | 
Zaretta, while her lovely face blazed with excite- 
ment. “A mear and dear friend of mine, I fear, 
has beenfoully dealt with. We were at your, "s 
office since dark. She entered a carriage atthe 
request of your father, to visit the Duke and | 
Duchess D'Ossiri——”’ 

“Mb! Towisit whom, young lady ?” cried ithe 
duke, whose eyes had not left her face since she 
raised her veil. 

“The Duke and Duchess D’Ossiri, air.’’ replied’ 
Zaretta ; “and I have since discovered ‘that ‘the’ 
man who pretended to be Mr. Raymond’s clerk, and 
whom Mr. Raymond ordered to accompany my 
friend, is the keeper of a private mad-house, named 
Harlin. I ask your aid, as you are the son of James 
Raymond, in finding Senora Rosa Baetta.”’ 

“ Rosa Baetta!’’ exclaimed the duke and the 
duchess, in one breath. 

‘“ Why did Rosa Baetta desire to see the Duke 
D’Ossiri ?”’ asked Alfred, as neither the duke nor 
the duchess seemed able to speak. 

Their hands were clasped, and their forms quiv- 
ered with anxiety. Rosa Baetta was the accom- 
plice of Inez de Parma; she had fled with the 
wicked countess ; had aided in stealing their infant 
daughter ; they had not heard of her for many 
years ; she lived, then; was ——- in England 
with them ; had been at the office of James Ray- 
mond, their agent ; had started to visit them. For 
what ? They awaited the the reply of Zaretta in 
breathless silence. 

“To tell them,’’ answered Zaretta, surprised at 
the painful agitation of two of her listener; ‘“ that 
she had aided in depriving them of their infant 
daughter Perdita——”’ 

“Does that child live ?’’ interrupted the duke, 
unable to control his speech, so fiercely leaped his 
heart, as he gazed on Zaretta. 

“Wait, my husband,’’ whispered the duchess, 
alarmed by the excitement of the duke, and throw- 
ing her arms around his neck. “ Wait! oh, be calm, 
or you may be ill agdin, and what would it avail me 
= Core my lost child and lose my recovered hus- 

and ?”’ 

“The child lives,” continued Zaretta, more and 
amazedat what she saw, for the words of the duchess 
did not reach her ear. 

“Thank heaven! our child lives !’’ muttered the 
duchess. “ Oh, my dear Ferdinand, pray be calm. 
Try to bear all with firmness. Remember your dread- 
tiful mental malady. Do not give way to your emc- 
tions, and so deprive yourself of the embraces of 
your child.” 

The duchess was thinking of Carola, of the beauti- 
ful girl who had visited her the day before. The 
duke had never seen Carola. He was thinking only 
of Zaretta- 

“ Rosa Baetta,’’ said the latter, ‘‘ would have ‘ex- 
plained all to the duke and duchess. She has re- 
pented bitterly. She desired to make all the amends 
that she could. She preserved the child from the 
vengeance of the infamous Countess de Parma. She 
saved the infant from the murderous Portuguese, 
Pedro Diaz. For years she guarded that child, 
shielded her, and intended to restore her to her 
parents. Rosa Baetta did an evil deed in aiding in 
the crime, but she has repented, and though the 
duke might have thrust his dagger into her heart, 
she would have said, ‘my fate is just.’ The child 
is now & woman, a pure and virtuous woman, who 


and he waemo less | convinced 
le a resemblance in | ter 





loves Rosa Baetta, and who, until this miorning, 
thought she never had any mother except Rosa 
Baetta.” 


“‘ Where is the child—the——”’ began the duke. 

“Tam that child,” ied Zaretta, warmly. “TI 
am the child preserved by Rosa Baetta, and I ask 
your aid, Alfred , and the aid of all good 
men, to find my second mother, Rosa Baetta, that 
she may aid me to find my first mother.” 

“Sheis here !” exclaimed the duke,” and I am your 
father!” he poe me | the amazed Zaretita to 
his heart, and weeping with joy. “ My heart sprang 
to you as I ogee? ag voice—it is the voice of your 
mother, of ! My soul embraced yours when 
I saw = facet is the face of your mother. 
See ! is is your mother, = are! do you 
not embrace your child, Isabella ?’’ : 


see She could - recognise in s Shee 
own ised in Carola the 
pty i Mwy oe gh 
iw la z. of ee id he have 
wn up care us 

i experienced aiied Wee un. 

- was her lost dang)i- 
The duchess, therefor , thowgh greatly moved, 
and though tears of Sommad ¢ m her 
eyes, did not embrace he gave her hand, 


however, and said in tones, which were tremulous 
with tion : 


- not embrace lady, yet I love 
ponent if I am convinesl ieee are my child 


my shall be- boundless. ‘Lhereis another whom 
my heart has claimed as my lost child, and I have 
seen her——” 

“Tsabella—my wife!” exdlaimed ‘the duke, “ have 
no doubt. This is our child. Is she not your 
fimage—every feature. { , even every 
ttone of her voice? Yes, j ita, I acknowledge 
es your father, and I am Ferdinand, the Duke 

siri. 

“My dear, dear father!’’ said Zaretta, as she 
wopt upon his bosom. “My heart also tells me 
‘that you.are my father. But, alas! my mother does 
not embraco me. Her heart refuses to embrace 
me. She says there is another whom she believes 
to be her lost child. Ah, and there in another who 
claims me as his lost daughter. Could we but find 
Rosa Baetta——”’ 

“ Another claims you as his child ?’’ cried the 
duke. ‘You are my child. I ask no proof but 
what heaven has sent to my heart. You are my 
child. No one shall again tear you from my arms!” 

“Stay! Who is this other that claims you!” 
asked the duchess, eagerly. 

“An Italian prince, whose title is Count 

co——’’ 

“Count Rocco! The Prince of Argarlo! My 
sister’s husband !” interrupted the duchess. 

“My enemy once, and perhaps so yet,” said the 
duke. bitterly. 

“That has all passed,” remarked the duchess. 
‘** We know that the prince lost, by theft, an infant 
daughter at about the same time——” 

“That is true,” imterrupted the duke, “‘ but he 
need not claim my child because he cannot find his. 
Besides, if I remember aright, the remains of his 
child were found and identified.” 

Alfred Raymond had observed all that had passed 
with amazed attention. If Carola was not the 
niece of Inez de Parma, nor the daughter of the 
duke, who was she ? 

“Tt does not matter whose child she is,”’ he men- 
tally exclaimed ; “‘ she is at least my Carola—no less 
dear to me if anameless orphan, the child of poverty 
and accident, than if she were the heiress of a 
throne. Where she a Bourbon, a Hapsburg or a 
Guelph she could be no dearer, no more worthy. 
This young lady is indeed a marvel of beanty and 
wondrously like the duchess, who does not seem in- 


. 


clined to receive her as a daughter, however. Iam _ 


ready to give her all the aid that I can, yet I am 
hampered at present—my father, perhaps dying, 
assassinated by some unknown villain ; my poor 
Carola in the power of that infamous Inez de Parma 
—how can I go ona blind hunt for this Rosa Baetta. 
To-night, at least, I must devote to the rescue of 
Carola. The dule may now be less ready to aid me, 
since his whole soul seems centred in this lovely 
stranger. No matter. Unaided by him, I will 
rescue Caroia, or perish in the attempt.” 
But his advance to’ 
the duchess, who said : 
‘I will go with you, Senor Alfred——”’ 

* And so will I, —— too, my child,”’ said the 
duke. “I wish to confront Inez de Parma with my 
daughter—the child preserved by Rosa Baetta. [ 
wish, too, to see Senorita Carola, who has produced 
so deep a conviction upon your mind, my dear wife. 
I have pledged myself to aid Senor Alfred in 
rescuing the lady he loves from the clutches of that. 
wicked woman. Come, our carriage is at the door 
by this time—we will all go together. Zaretta can 
remain to guard our house.” 


the door was checked by ~ 
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Lauretta, the wife of Diego, entered at this 
moment, and as her eyes fell upon Zaretta in the 
‘ealous embrace of the duke, she fell upon her 

nees and pressed Zarctta’s robes to her lips, ex- 
claiming : 

“ Found—found at last! It is the little darling 
countess, whose nurse I was before that treacherous 
Inez de Parma won the ear of my lady, the duchess.” 

” said the duke, with delight, ‘ even 
ised my child.” 

“That recognition is based only upon what she 
sees and has so long hoped,”’ replied the unconvinced 
duchess. ‘“ Let us hasten to rescue Carola, and to- 
morrow we will rescue Rosa Baetta. Besides, Inez 
de Parma may clear up this mystery when we con- 
front her.” 

Zaretta turned an imploring look upon the duchess. 

“‘T love you—I love you,” said the duchess, press- 
ing a warm kiss upon Zaretta’s lips, for her gentle 
heart could not resist the mute yet eloquent plead- 
ing of those beautiful eyes ; “‘ but the other may be 
my lost child, and I cannot bear to give another 


that which may be hers—a fond mother’s long’ 


bereaved devotion.” 

“She is‘my mother—my heart tells me so,” 
thought Zaretta. ‘‘ Ah, Leonto, I have not forgotten 
you, my lover. We may happy now, for the 
night shall not pass without seeing you free. Iwill 
tell all to the duke as we go.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE 
HAMPTON MYSTERY.> 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Let no one say that there is need 
Of time for love to grow ; 
Ah, no! the love that kills indeed 
Despatches at a blow. Lord Holland. 

A rEELING of delicious languor crept over the tired 
frame of Giralda, as she reclined onthe couch in the 
oriel parlour of the Eagle’s Eyrie, and a delicious 
sense of dependence on her gallant young rescuer 
succeeded to her late bitter and terrible isolation. 
Lord Grosvenor, with a tender thoughtfulness befitting 
a woman, having drawn from her the address of her 
father, and transferred it to his pocket-tablets, ex- 
erted himself to expel from her mind all unpleasant 
thoughts, treating her recent imprisonment 4s an odd 
adventure, and gradually leading her from it to plea- 
santer subjects. 

He had succeeded in bringing more than one 
smile to the pale, lovely face, exquisitely beautiful 
even in its weariness, when Mrs. Benton, the house- 
keeper, returned, followed by a maid. 

A round table was drawn up near to the fire, re- 
lieved of its books, and spread with a cloth of snowy 
damask, which fell to the floor on every side. A 
costly silver téte-d-téte service was then disposed up- 
on the table, and dishes of painted porcelain succeeded: 
An exquisite little supper'was then brought in, the 
maid dismissed, and the housekeeper proceeded to 
wait upon the table in person. 

“De not rise, Miss Arevalo,” said Grosvenor, as 
Giralda made an effort to doso. “Let me wait upon you.’ 
He ran and brought cushions, with which he propped 
her up into a half-sitting position, and he then 
wheeled the couch nearer to the table, and hastened 
to carve for her the daintiest portions of broiled 
birds, and to load her plate with delicacies. 

Giralda made an effort to do justice to Mrs. Benton’s 
cookery, but it was @ vain one. She was too nearly 
exhausted to desire food; but sipped with feverish 
eagerness the cup of fragrant tea brought her, and 
then sank back upon her pillows. 

“You can take away the things, Mrs. Benton,” 
said the young lord, his own appetite gone. “ Please 
see that the blue room is got ready at once.” 

The housekeeper bowed assent, and hastened to 
clear the table and to withdraw. 

“ [donotliketo go away, leaving you soill, Giralda,” 
said Lord Grosvenor, with tender concern, when 
they fouxd themselves again alone. “I shall be 
very anxious about you while I am absent.” 

“It is only fatigue, I think, Paul,” said Giratda, her 
heart fluttering under his ardent glances. ‘ Your 
going will make me well. Ishall soon recover from 
my exhaustion if my mind is at rest.” 

“Let it be at rest from all anxieties from this 
moment then,” said her young host, taking one of 
herhands in both of his. “ Hear me, Giralda. You 
have faith in me? You trust me ?” 

_, As I would trustmy darling mother !” exclaimed 
Giralda, with a sudden and uncontrollable impulsive- 
ness, looking up at him with a confidingness that 
went to his soul. 

He dropped on his knees beside her couch, gather- 





ing both her hands in his, his face glowing with im- 
passioned feeling. 

“ Giralda,” he said, his voice trembling with his 
sudden emotioa, “you have been working alone to 
clear your father’s name. From this moment I will 
devote myself to the same holy cause! The’ aim 
and object: of my existence from this hour shall be 
to clear all stain from the reputation of the wronged 
Geoffrey Trevalyan, and to promote a reconciliation 
between him and his uncle.” 

Giralda started up, all joyful excitement. 

“Oh, Paul!” she said, growing radiant. “ You 
believe in papa’s innocence then? You will help me 
prove that innocence to the world.” 

“ I beliove in his innocence of all intended harm 
or ingratitude to his uncle as I believe in my own 
existence !” exclaimed Lord Grosvenor, solemnly. 
“TI believe him to be a much-wronged man. I[ 
believe that he and Lord Trevalyan have been but 
the victims and dupes of Lord Adlowe. And I 
devote myself tothe work of proving to the world that 
my convictions are true. Giralda, let us join hands 
in this sacred task. I will know neither peace nor 
happiness until Geoffrey Trevalyan stands clear be- 
fore the world, restored to his rightful position, with 
his wife and children acknowledged before the 
world,” 

Giralda clasped his hands in unconscious fervour. 

“Oh, Paul!” she murmured again, and now her 
eyes filled with glad tears. ‘ You make me so 
happy.” 

* First,” said the young lord, still in his impas- 
sioned manner, “ we will collect evidence that will 
prove Adiowe's guilt and your father’s innocence. 
Then we will shower these proofs upon Lord ‘l're- 
valyan. We will humble his awful pride. We will 
soften his ‘hard, proud heart. He shall welcome 
your wronged father with remorse, and tenderness, 
and love.” y 

“ You will help me to do all this ?” asked Giralda, 
all aglow. “It will be as easy to you, Paul, as 
my rescue from the swollen ereek, or from my pri- 
son at the bluff cottage. Dear papa has founda 
friend—a powerful friend !” 

“ And his daughter has found a lover,” whispered 
the handsome young lord, shocked at his own temer- 
ity, yet not able to resist the glorious beauty of those 
pleading, violet eyes, and stirred to the depths of 
his being by her trusting confidence. ‘ Do not be 
angry with me, Giralda. I have frightened you. You 
are not angry ?” he cried, as the young girl with- 
drew her hands from him, covering her eyes. ‘ Say 
you are not angry with me, Giralda! I have spoken 
too soon, toosuddenly. I should have waited until 
you had known me longer—until your father’s for- 
tunes had brightened. Idiot that I am! I have 
ruined all my hopes.” 

His face clouded over with the storm of a terri- 
ble grief and disappointment. He essayed to lift 
her hand, that he might read her face. 

Then Giralda, who did not dream of disguising her 
heart, or being coquettish, let him withdraw her 
hand, and disclosed a face which the dullest dotard 
could not have called angry—a lovely face, burning 
with sott blushes, with eyes drooping, the long curling 
lashes trembling against her cheeks, and with red 
lips quivering with asmile—a happy, bright, and 
tearful smile, that turned her young lover’s despair 
into rapture. 

He covered her hands with kisses. He stole an 
arm around her slight waist, and drew the pretty 
head to his bosom. And then he pressed a tender, 
reverential kiss on her forehead, and almost instantly 
released her from his grasp, returning to his chair 
beside her. 

Despite his love and his rapture at her silent en- 
couragement of his suit, his chivalrous nature would 
not permit him to frighten or embarrass her with 
caresses while she was his guest. He determined to 
woo her as gently as the humming-bird woos the 
rose. 

“ Giralda,” he said softly, his voice tremulous with 
happiness ; “‘ we have met but twice, but each meet- 
ing has made us better acquainted with each other 
than months of formal intercourse could have done. 
Love is not always of slow growth. I could not love 
you better if I had known you for years. I think, 
nay I am sure now, that often when kindred souls 
meet they recognise the fact at once. It is like the 
meeting of flint and ‘steel. A spark is struck at 
once, which is often kindled into a great fire.” 

Giralda did not reply. She was looking away shyly, 
and her young lover saw but the tip of one rosy ear, 
as it gleamed from out the close-curling rings of her 
dusky hair. 

“ Perhaps I should have waited,” he said, in a 





remorseful tone which his happy eyes and glowing 
face belied. “Perhaps I have been ungenerous in 
speaking of love while you were under my care and 
protection. Perhaps I should have spoken first tu 
your parents,” he continued, bent on torturing him- 
self, or on securing some more tangible evidence of 
encouragement. ‘ But I will tell them all to-mor- 
row,” he added, “ All my hopes and desires ? May 
I not, Giralda ?” 

The little ear grew rosier. The little head nod- 
ded gravely and shyly. He got no other answer. 

A moment later the housekeeper entered, announ- 
cing that the bed-room was ready. 

“] will goto bed at once, then,” suid Giralda, rising, 
and not raising her eyes to those of her young host, 

“One word more,” whispered Lord Grosvenor, 
“You are not offended ?” 

“Offended!” The long-fringed eyelids lifted 
themselves now, while the violet eyes gave one quick 
glance of shy surprise, and then they slowly drooped 
again. 

Mrs. Benton began to bustle about, gathering up 
the effects of the young guest. 

“T shall not see you again until my return,” said 
his lordship. “I must be off at eight, to catch the 
train. Good-night, Giralda. Good-night, and good- 
bye.” 

He pressed her hand warmly. 

“ T shall be up to take breakfast with you, if I am 
not ill,” said Giralda, shyly. “ Good-night, my lord. 
Good-night, Paul.” 

She moved slowly from him, the housekeeper be- 
ing ready for departure. The young lord flew to the 
door, and held it open until she had passed out, and 
then he flung himself on the couch she had quitted, 
and lived over again the experiences of the evening, 
recalling her every look and word, her very tones 
even, and blamed himself for having been too pre- 
cipitate in his avowals, and wondering if he hed 
frightened her, and if it were possible that she really 
returned his love. 

While he was thus torturing himself, Giralda fol- 
lowed the motherly housekeeper along the wide 
hall, add into a narrow corridor from which severa! 
doors opened. Mrs. Benton paused at one of these, 
and said, as she turned the knob: 

“ This is the blue room, miss. It was my lady's 
own chamber. As you look so ill I will sleep in the 
ante-room adjoining, so as to be within call.” 

She led the way into the chamber, Giralda follow- 
ing. 

It was a long, wide, stately room, with high walls 
hung with pictures, and a gigantic bay-window, oc- 
cupying nearly all of one side. It was furnished in 
blue, of an exquisite shade, the carpet being blue, 
with a pattern of silver arabesques, the couches and 
chairs of blue satin, and the low French bedstead 
having a coverlet also'of blue satin embroidered in the 
centre with silver wheat sheaves. The effect of 
this unity of colouring was very fine. The only 
glimpse of contrasting colour was afforded by the 
fire on the spotless hearth. 

Giralda crossed the floor and lifted the blue satin 
curtains and looked out. ‘The window projected upon 
the inland side into a lovely terraced garden, whero 
statuary gleamed in the moonlight, and the well-kept 
mounds and crescents promised a wilderness of 
flowers later in the seaspn. 

“How beautiful it is here, Mrs. Benton;” she said, 
as she returned to the fire. 

“You should be bere in the summer, miss,” de- 
elared the worthy housekeeper, her great weakness 
being her pride in her young lord and his possessions, 
his present residence being her especial delight. 
“Then the Eyrie is fit for aqueen. Our flowers aro 
the finest in the kingdom. Our conservatories—you 
ought to see them, miss. Not but what Trevalyan 
Park is a grand old place ;” added the motherly 
creature, fearing she might have hurt Giralda’s feelings 
by boasting of her own superior grandeur—for sho 
always said “we” and “our” when speaking of 
Lord Grosvenor or his property ; “but Lord Tre- 
valyan has let it run to decay during the last twenty 
years or so, Sit down, miss, in this easy~chair, while 
I brush out your beautifulhair. It will do your head 
geod.” 

Giralda sat down, and yielded herself to the house- 
keeper’s ministrations, while the worthy soul prattled 
of her young lord, his goodness, his generosity, his 
daring, and his many bright virtues ; and certainly, 
although it was her favourite theme, and one fre- 
quently dilated upon, she had never had before such 
an interested and unwearied listener. 

** He do have the best temper in the world !” con- 
tinued the good woman, lapsing in her earnestness 
into that utter disregard of grammar peculiar to her 
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class. “ Not that he has a mild, milk-and-water 
disposition, miss! Heaven forbid! He is all life 
and energy and fire, and 1 have seen him angry, 
miss, and that stern with some misdoing wretch that 
I’ve trembled in my boots. But he is never cross 
nor captious. Always bright, always smiling, 
always gentle and courteous ; he is one of the true 
nobility, miss, whether they are rich or poor, and 
have handles to their names or not. Why,” she 
added, triumphantly, “ he is polite to every servant 
in his employ, even to the lowest. He never forgets 
that even the poorest and humblest has feelings ; 
bless his dear heart !” 

Sho brushed vigorously and excitedly, but Giralda 
was not conscious of her unintentional roughness. 
The young girl experienced a strange pleasure in 
listening to these praises of the splendid boy who 
had told her so recently that she was all the world 
to him. 

But the housekeeper’s conscience pricked her for 
her talkativeness as she marked the pale and weary 
looks of her young charge, and she checked her 
garrulity at last, saying : 

“The bed is aired, miss, and your night-dress is 
warming by the fire. The sooner you get to sleep 
the better you will feel in the morning. If you 
want me, or do not feel well in the night, just touch 
that bell at the head of your bed. It communicates 
with the ante-room, and will arouse me in a 
moment.” 

She said good-night, and withdrew. Left to herself, 
Giralda attired herself for bed, and then knelt and 
said her pure prayers for her loved ones, not omitting 
the name of Lord Trevalyan. A new name followed 
his lordship’s—the name of Paul Grosvenor; but 
not even in her prayers could she speak that name 
aloud, or without an innocent and tender blush. 

Then she crept into her soft and yielding bed, 
and sank almost immediately into the deep slumbers 
consequent upon physical exhaustion. 

She did not awaken until morning. She lay a few 
moments on her pillow in a delicious dreaminess, 
not realising her whereabouts ; but as her eyelids 
softly unclosed, and she saw the morning light steal- 
ing in through the window-curtains, she started up, 
her memory asserting itself, 

A fire, freshly made, was burning brightly in the 
erate, and diffusing a pleasaut, genial leat, but Mrs. 
Benton had gone out as quietly as she had performed 
the task. 

“It must be very late,” murmured the young girl, 
in sudden alarm. “ Paul has gone.” 

She reached out for her watch, which was on the 
stand at the head of her bea, and drew it to her. The 
black enamelled hands pointed out the fact that it 
was but ten minutes to seven. 

She sprang out of bed, and hurriedly began her 
toilette. Save fur a sense of weariness that still 
clung to her, she had quite recovered from her 
threatened illness. 

She had completed her toilette, and was looking 
very lovely, although still pale, when the house- 
keeper entered from the ante-chamber, stepping 
softly, fearing to disturb her. 

Giralda greeted her with a pleasant smile. 

“ Has Lord Grosvenor breakiasted yet 2?” she asked. 

“ No, miss. His lordship is in the oriel parlour, 
ready for his journey. He sent me in to see how 
you were. His lordship is anxious lest you should 
be ill after your adventure.” 

“ T will breakfast with him,” said Giralda, “ if you 
will lead the way. My appetite is beginning to 
return to me, Mrs. Benton, and I dare say I shall do 
better justice this morning to your culinary skill.” 

Mrs. Benton expressed herself much pleased and 
flattered, and, beamiug with smiles, conducted the 
maiden to the oriel parlour, leaving her at the door, 

Giralda passed in alone. 

The young lord was pacing to and fro with an anx- 
fous step. He heard the door open and close, and 
exclaimed, without looking around: 

“ How is she, Mrs. Benton? Notill? Not-——” 

He looked around now, having arrived at the end 
of his beat. ‘The next instant he came hurrying 
towards the maiden, with outstretched hands, 

“ This is an unexpected pleasure,” he exclaimed, 
alleagerness and animation. “It was good of you 
to get up to see me off, aud so relieve my anxieties 
about you. I can go away with a light heart now. 
Are yuu feeling welt ?” 

“ Quite well, except that I am still a little tired, 
wy lord,” was the response. “In a day or two I 
shall be as well as ever. Say nothing of my adven- 
tnre to papa and mamma, Paul—yet you will have 
to,” she added, “to explain my confidence in you. 
Give them many loving messages from me !” 





The young lord conducted her to an easy-chair, 
and assured her that he would remember all her 
wishes, expressed or unexpressed. 

“T will goin the carriage with you when you 
leave the Eyrie,” said Giralda. “ Uncle Trevalyan 
will be anxious about me, and the Park is on your 
way to the station.” 

“T will see you in Lord Trevalyan’s charge before 
I leave you!” said Lord Grosvenor. “I cannot go 
until I know you are safe.” 

The housekeeper and a maid came in with the 
breakfast at this juncture, and also with the news 
that Lord Trevalyan’s green chariot had just entered 
the lower grounds, and was ascending to the Eyrie. 

“ My uncle has sent for me,” said Giralda. “ THe is 
anxious for me to come back. But 1 will pour out 
your coffee, my lord, before I go.” 

They sat down at the table, and she proceeded, 
with a pretty assumption of matronly airs, to pour out 
the coffee. The young lord thought in his own heart 
that he had never seen a prettier picture, and wondered 
how he had been contented with Mrs. Benton’s less 
graceful ministrations. 

The breakfast was nearly completed, and Lord 
Grovenor had just induced Giralda to promise that the 
chariot should be sent back empty, and that she 
would occupy a seat in his more easy barouche, when 
aloud noise was heard in the hall without, and the 
excited voice of Lord Trevalyan was heard loudly 
demanding to be shown instantly to the presence of 
his niece. 





CHAPTER XXXV 
The joys of meeting pay the pangs or absence; 
Else who would bear it ? Rowe. 

Lorp GRosvVENOR sprang up and opened the door, 
his face beaming a welcome. 

The marquis, leaning on his staff, was standing in 
the wide hall without, issuing commands to a small 
audience of servants. At sightof the young owner 
of the Eyrie, his countenance changed with marvellous 
rapidity, and he came forward, bowing with old-time 
courtesy. 

“IT have received a message that my niece is here, 
Lord Grosvenor!” he exclaimed, removing his hat. 
“ Be kind enough to conduct me to her at once.” 

“ Miss Arevalo is here, my lord,” said Giralda’s lover 
courtevusly, opening the parlour door more widely. 
* Come in !” : 

The marquis bowed again, and approached the 
oriel parlour. Giralda arose in agitation as she heard 
him coming, and stood facing the door and trembling 
like a culprit. She was in some awe of her stern 
old kinsman, and a fear crossed her mind now that he 
would never forgive her intended flight, and receive 
her back to his home and his love. 

His lordship came in slowly, and stood against the 
door as his young host closed it, leaning on his staff, 
and looking at the young girl with a stern gravity 
that almost broke her heart. 

“ What does this mean, Giralda?” he said, not angrily, 
but very sternly, as he looked from her white face to 
the gay little breakfast-table, with its festival air, “I 
went up to your room last night, before my nephew 
went away, and discovered your note. I set out im- 
mediately in search of you, half wild with anxiety, 
I looked for you along the road, at the station, 
through the streets of Trevalyan village. And then 
I went back over the road and searched for hours, 
iancying you might have fallen, in the darkness, from 
some bridge, or into some chasm. I have had my 
servants out allnight. I went home two hours since, 
wholly wild and despairing, and received Lord Gros- 
venor’s message that you were here. I set out for 
the Eyris at once—to find you enjoying yourself, and 
very much at your ease, as it seems,” he added, 
bitterly. 

Giralda looked up at him indignantly, but the sight 
of his worn and haggard face melted her heart. His 
auxieties in her behalf had changed him greatly. He 
looked like one who has been through the auguish of 
a great affliction. 

“ Uncle!” she said softly, approaching him. “ Dear 
uncle! must I defend myself against you ?” 

The marquis started, and the sternness fell from 
his face like a mask. He could not resist the tender 
pleading of that innocent, childlike countenance. He 
opened his arms, and Giralda sprang into them, sobbing 
and weeping. Lord Grosvenor saw the old lord’s 
tears dropping like rain among those dusky clustering 
curls. 

“Come and sit down here, and tell me all about 
it,” said the marquis huskily, as soon as he could 
command his voice, drawing Giralda toa sofa. ““ Now 
why did you run away, my child? And why, if there 
was need of your immediate presence at your home, 
did you come to the Eyrie ?” 





“ Let me explain it to you, my Jord ?” said Giralda’s 
lover, eagerly, “I have heard the whole story from 
Miss Arevalo, and she is tired.” 

The marquis bowed assent. 

Lord Grosvenor gave Giraldaa reassuring look and 
said; 

“‘ Miss Arevalo had been out riding, and had met 
with an accident and adventure, of which we will 
say more hereafter. That was yesterday morning. 
On entering the Park grounds, and learning that 
Lord Adlowe had arrived, she decided to walk 
up to the honse and enter unobserved by a side 
porch. She passed through the garden and snd- 
denly stopped, hearing voices in the summer-house. 
They were the voices of Lord Adlowe and hs 
valet.” 

“Well, my lord?” said the marquis, knitting his 
bushy white brows together. 

“It happened that Lord Adlowe saw Miss 
Arevalo. He came out of the summer-house anu 
drew her within it, sending his man away. He told 
her he loved her, and asked her to be his wife. 
Miss Arevalo rejected him !” 

“He told me this last night,” said the marquis, his 
face clouding. ‘ What was there in his offer to 
cause my adopted niece to flee from under my 
roof ?” 

“Lord Adlowe did not accept his rejection. 
He told her that he would wreak vengeance on her 
parents. He said she should suffer through her 
father and- her mother. The poor child whom he 
threatened in such a dastardly manner resolved to 
make known their fancied peril, and the threats of 
Adlowe, to her parents at once.” 

“ My poor child!” said Lord Trevalyan, gathering 
the young girl again tenderly to his bosom. “ Why 
didn’t you come to me with your story ? The das- 
tardly wretch! To threaten my ward, whom I 
lave warned him to let alone.” 

“ Mis Arevalo did not go to you, my lord,” said 
Lord Grosvenor, “ because she believed she could 
not do so without making a serious trouble, and that 
she shrank from. She resolved to steal away alone, 
aud ou foot, to the station. She did not feel strong 
enough to face you, and to keep her secret. She 
bore her anxieties and griefs in the seclusion of her 
chamber until evening, and then set out alone for 
Trevalyan village !” 

* But she was not there, nor on the road, when I 
sought her!” exclaimed the marquis, puzzled. “ And 
she is here? I cannot uaderstand——” 

* I will make all plain to you very soon, my lord,” 
said Giralda's young lover, noting her trembling figure, 
aul desirous of coucluding a scene so painful to her. 
“As I said, Miss Arevalo set out for the station. 
She had not travelled half the distance when she 
was overtaken by a light waggon in which two men 
were sitting. ‘Those mon were Adlowe and his 
valet, They seized Miss Arevalo, despite her 
prayers and struggles, bound her, after pulling her 
into the waggon, and returned on their course, Lord 
Adlowe alighting at the Park.” 

“This is monstrous! monstrous !” interrupted the 
marquis, arousing himself from the sort of stupor into 
which he had momentarily fallen. “ I can scarcely 
credit it! I must be dreaming !” 

“It is true!” declared Lord Grosvenor. “ Lord 
Adlowe’s man carried Miss Arevalo on to the 
bluff cottage, putting her in charge of Mrs. Bessley, 
who had been previously warned, and who had pre- 
pared a secure prison for the young lady!” 

“Mrs. Bessley! She was Adlowe’s nurse, and 
has always thought much of. him ;” muttered the 
marquis. 

Lord Grosvenor told the remainder of the story 
briefly—how he had chanced to be sailing, how 
Giralda had attracted his attention, and how ue had 
rescued and brought her to the Eyrie. 

“ She wanted to return to you lastnight, my lord,” 
he concluded, “but she was too ill. I sent the 
messenger to assure you of her safety.” 

Lord Trevalyan had listened to the narration with 
frequent interruptions, his face expressing all the 
sturmy emotions of which his strong nature was 
capable, Rage, astonishment, incredulity, and sheer 
auger, by turns convulsed his features. 
Adlowe been present, he might almost have been 
transfixed with one of the lurid lightning tashes 
that leaped from the marquis’s eyes. 

“ From this moment my doors shall bs closed to 
Lord Adlowe!” he said, in a low, concentrated 
voice, his face gathering blackness, * F'ro.v this 
moment I wash my hands of him—the wretch, the 
coward. Strange, is it not ?” he added, with savage 
bitterness ; “the Trevalyans were onco a race es- 
teemed, and noted even, fur their honour, their true 
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nobleness, their high integrity. You know now how 
the race has died out, Lord Grosvenor—what pitiful 
specimens the two latest scions of my house have 
shown themselves. The one ungrateful, a schemer, 
a robber, an intended assassin—may his bones never 
rest in peace! ‘The other, an insulter of women, & 
terrifier of innocence and helplessness—a schemer, 
too. Wretches! foul wretches both !” 

Giralda clung to him, frightened at his vehemence. 

He arose and put her from him with infinite 
gentleness, standing before her, haggard and dis- 
tressful, yet with a tender, loving light on his face. 

“My child,” he said—and his voice was sad now, 
intensely sad—“ when I urged you to become the 
light of my home, the pet of my old age, I promised 
you and your mother to shield you from all dangers 
and all sorrows with my life. How have I fulfilled 
my trust? I promised to guard you from that vil- 
lain. How have I kept that promise? I have ad- 
mitted him to my house, been blind to his persecu- 
tions of you, permitted him to insult and threaten 
you, and finally to immure you ina prison. I have 
been unfaithful to the charge reposedin me. I de- 
serve my fate—to lose you. You will goaway from 
me to your former home,” and his voice faltered. “I 
shall bs justly left to my desolation, now doubly 
dreary that I have known you. Forgive me, Giralda, 
before you go.” 

His features worked now with a grief he could not 
repress. 

“ Uncle!” cried Giralda, in a startled voice, “ yon 
are not going to send me away from ‘you ?” 

“Send you away ?” the marquis echoed, in sorrow- 
fulastonishment. “Never! never! But you——” 

“Then I shall not go,” interposed the maiden. “I 
shall stop with you, dear uncle, until you do send 
me from you.” 

She smiled in his incredulous face, and drew him 
gently back to a seat beside her, 

His joy, as he realised her determination, was as 
excessive as his grief had been. He embraced her 
and kissed her as an adoring father might have done. 

Lord Grosyenor witnessed the scene with tender 
sympathy. 

It was already past eight o'clock, and the carriage 
was now announced, 

“My lord,” said the young host, courteously; “I 
am obliged to leave for town by an early train. Busi- 
ness compels my immediate presence elsewhere. I 
do not like to cut short your visit—the first you have 
made me—and I cannot ask you to visit my empty 
rooms. Yet, if you would be kind enough to order 
breakfast, and to spend a few hours in my conserva- 
tories, I should be very much pleased.” 

“No, no, Grosvenor,” responded the marquis. 
“ We must return home. Breakfast will be waiting. 
for us there.” 

“You will at least aceept seats in my carridge ?” 
said the host, with a shade of anxiety. “Miss Are- 
valo is tired, and the barouche will be easier for her 
than the chariot.” 

“We will go with you, my lord,” said Lord Tre- 
valyan, with a glance at his young ward. “I want 
to guard Giralda carefully, and to spare her every 
pain, physical or mental, that can be avoided. I have 
@ carriage ordered from town, which will doubtless 
arrive to-day.” 

Mrs. Benton made her appearance with Giralda’s 
wrappings, which were quickly donned. Lord Tre- 
valyan tovk possession of his ward’s shawl and 
travelliug-bag, eager to do her a service, however 
slight, and, having bowed’ adieu to the worthy 
housekeeper, the host and his guests made their way 
to the carriage. 

_As they seated themselves the marquis ordered 
his coachman to follow at once. The carriage then 
rolled easily down the drive, and slowly began the 
steep descent of the Eyrie bluff. 

“Villanous hills!” said the marquis, 2 sudden 
twinge of pain reminding him of his gout. “I 
should like a country perfectly level, like a table. 
Wales always seems to me as the deposit-place for 
all the hills and holes that were left after the rest of 
the world was made!” : 

He settled himself into an easier position, and 
speedily forgot himself in his renewed indignation 
= Adlowe, and his deep sympathy with his 

yard, 

pr wonder where that fellow Haskins disappeared 
to!” he ejaculated. “He could nothave got away till 
this morning, and consequently must have spent the 
remainder ef the night at the village. He may 
travel to town by this train with you, Grosvenor. lt 
Will be healthier for him to keep out of the county 
hereafter !” he added threateningly. 

While the old lord talked, and petted his niece, the 


young pair conversed with each other in lovers’ 
language—namely, with their eyes. It was strange 
how fast their acquaintance progressed during this 
mute intercourse. Lord Grosvenor managed to hold 
Giralda’s hand unobserved for several minutes, which 
seemed to comfort and inspire him greatly. 

The road was passed over quickly, the young lord 
having little time to spare. The lodge gates at Tre- 
valyan Park swung open at their approach, and they 
rolled up the avenue to the porch, upon which were 
gathered all the Trevalyan servants, in eager ex- 
pectancy of the returnof their lovely, and already 
beloved, young mistress. 

Lord Grosvenor sprang out, assisting the marquis 
to the porch. Then he gave his hand to Giralda, de- 
taining her long enough to whisper: 

**1 will write at once, as soon as [shall have seen 
them, unless I return immediately. Trust in me, 
Giralda. Believe that all will be well.” 

“Tf you save them from Adlowe’s hatred and 
revenge, you will save my life yet the third time,” 
responded Giralda, agitatedly. “ I do trust you, Paul. 
I shall pray for you. I shall be eager to hear from 
and see you again.” 

She allowed him to press her hand fervently, and 
then he sprang back into the carriage and gave the 
order to drive on, while Giralda, leaning on her guar- 
dian’s arm, entered the dwelking. 

She had a smile and a greeting for Mrs. Plumpton 
and all the seryants, all of whom rejoiced in her re- 
turn. She passed into the drawing-room with the 
marquis, who said : 

“No one knows why you went away last night, 


“or where you went, Giralda—I mean no one of the ser- 


vants. I said nothing about the letter you left for 
me. Now I will make an explanation to them all 
which will silence all gossip, and keep your name 
above all cavil._ It is not my intention to tell them 
the truth, nor to mention Lord Adlowe. It is 
enough that you strolled away and met with an ad- 
venture, from which Lord Grosvenor rescued you. 
It is better, I think, to be too guarded than not 
guarded enough,” he added. “That shall be my 
watchword hereafter !” 

“ But why make any explanations at all to the ser- 
vants ?"’ questioned Giralda. 

“ Half the trouble in society comes from the gossip 
of servants,” said the marquis gravely. “Many a 
lady listens to, and is influenced by, the idle gossip 
of her maid, who repeats to her kitchen surmises and 
inuendoes. Servants’ talk about rich people, or 
people of rank, always finds eager listeners, dis- 
honourable and mean as it seems. I don’t intend 
that my servants shall retail the story of your night's 
absence.” 

He went out into the hall and was absent severil 
minutes, and returned at last with a brighter look, 
although he was still worn and haggard in appear- 
ance, 

“ The servants have retired to their own quarters,” 
he announced, “aud breakfast is waiting, Come, 
my child.” 

He gave her his arm, and they proceeded to the 
breakfast-room. After the repast they returned to 
the drawing-room, where Giralda gave fuller particu- 
lars of Adlowe’s conduct of the previous day and 
evening, carefully refraining from meutioning his 
threats concerning her father. 

“This revelation throws a whole flood of light 
upon Adlowe’s character,” said tho marquis, after 
a thoughtful silence. “How the Trevalyans have 
degenerated. Giralda! my man Rigby used to be in my 
nephew’s employ. He parted with him to me many 
years ago. I never liked Rigby, but he bore my 
abuse of him so well that I was loth to dismiss him. 
But yesterday I saw Adlowe and Rigby talking 
together in a very secret and confidential manner, 
and it is my belief, furmed since hearing your story, 
that Rigby is a sort of spy on me, employed by my 
nephew.” 

“T dou’t doubt it!” said Giralda. 
the man!” 

“You didn’t? My mind is made up. I shall dis- 
miss the fellow at once. I want no friends of Lord 
Adlowe around me. He shall go this morning.” 

Giralda did not reply. The marquis watched her a 
few moments, as she sat gravely thoughtful, aud then 
he called io her softly. 

She arose and went to him. 

“ You_do not blame me for what happened yester- 
day, do Sou, dear ?” he asked. 

* Blame you! Not inthe least.” 

“You love me as much as ever ?” 

Giralda answered the question by a timid kiss on 
his forehead. He returaed it on her lips. 


“T never liked 








“Tt will be a long time before I cease to blame 


myself,” ho said. “I have not guarded my treasure 
carefully enough. If I am forgiven, and you love 
me as well as ever, have your maid unpack your 
trunks and make your preparations to remain here.” 
- Giralda assented smilingly, and withdrew to her own 
room. But when she had gained it, and was assist- 
ing Dolly to unpack her effects, the denunciation of 
his two nephews by Lord Trevalyan recurred to her 
with terrible and sinister force—all her anxieties 
crowded on her soul—her father’s peril loomed up 
before her into au awful terror, and she sank down 
on her bed sobbing, and murmuring: 

“Will Paul get there in time? Will he save 
papa?: Or will fate do its worst, and overwhelm 
us all with ruin?” 

(To be continred.) 
ANCIENT BRITISH DWELLINGS. 

In the reliefs on the Antouine Column at Rome, 
representing British dwellings, a combination of stone 
aud wood is distinctly represented. The picturesque 
old houses that are yet to be found in Gloucestershire 
and other English couuties, aud which represent the 
style of building that charaeterised London before 
the fire of 1666, are remarkable for the contrast of 
their oak beams, painted or tarred, or black with 
very age, with whitewashed masonry or stuccced 
brickwork. Our country, in early times, abounded 
with forests. Strabo tells us that it was the habit of 
the Britons to enclose large circuits with felled trees. 

In the outer circle of Stonehenge, five large stones 
are found close within the inner ditch, Conjecture 
has filled up the interval with a circle of vanished 
stones. No indications, however, can be traced of 
such a series. ‘I'lie destruction of such blocks, with- 
out the use of gunpowder, is incredible, Their re- 
moval, as entire blocks, is scarcely less so; and it 
must have taken place, if it ever occurred, before the 
executiou of the surrounding ditch and tallum. The 
circle is not even accurately divided by these five 
large stones; and the only conclusion feasible as tu 
their office is, that they formed solid pviuts of sup- 
port to a wooden palisade which enclosed the exterior 
court of the temple. It wiil be observed that the 
number is again that of the “trilithons.” In fact, a 
division of tive, or by twice tive, (the first simple 
method of numeration by the aid of fingers,) is 
characteristic of these structures. 

The outer circle of Avebury contained, according 
to Stukely, 100 stones. That of Stoneherge consists of 
60. Each inner circle at Avebury contained 5. 
he Hackpen on Overton-hill consisted of 40, and 
the same number recurs in the inner Circle of Stone- 
henge. ‘The attempt which has been made to connect 
this pristine method of numeration with later and 
more complicated astronomical cycles is entirely con- 
trary to careful observance of facts. Stonehenge, 
Avebury, and other pre-historic ruins, regarded in 
this light, have a new import and legend. The 
mystery that surrouuded them may be to a great ex- 
tent dispelled; but the wonder and awe which they 
are calculated to create are rather eahanced thau 
diminished. 

We may have commenced with the vague idea that 
we had before us some rude relics of,a giant bar- 
barism ; that the ancieut people, whom (without any 
good reason) we agree to term Druids, had piled up 
rough stones, by the exercise of rude, though gigan- 
tic force, into some mystic hypethral court of wor- 
ship. We find, on more careful investigation, the 
ruins of carefully-built, accurately-wrought struc- 
tures, the imperishable remains of which attest such 
a high degree of masonic skill and science, as well as 
such an outlay in transport and in labour of all kinds, 
as to indicate a very high degree of craftsmanship ani 
artistic education. And above all it must Le noted 
that we find no trace of image or of idol—no indica- 
tion of any idolatrous form of worship, any more than 
any structural reference to that astrological creed 
which we know to have exercised an important influ- 
eace over mankind four thousand years ago. 

Aguin, in the circular form of their buildings—a 
form which we know to have been commou to the 
Celtic builders—we have a distinctive feature of the 
times before the Roman invaders drew across the 
island their straight lines of road, aud fortified their 
quadrangular camps. The powerful influence of that 
conquering people stamped a Roman form on the 
subsequent architecture of Britain, until when, eleven 
centuries aud a half later than the first invasion of 
Cesar, round temples were again reared by those 
who had brought the idea from Palestiue. 

How GErmMAN Minstrrets arr Patp.—At the 
Doucaster borough police-court, Heury Schmitzer, 
one of a German band travelling about the country, 
was brought up in custody charged with embezzling 
the sum of 12/.103., the property of his employer, 
Peter Ekel, also a German. ‘The case was a some- 
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what remarkable one. About nine months ago the 
prosecutor made an engagement with the prisoner 
for a party of musicians, four boys and four girls, 
to come over from Germany to England, the terms 
being that the prisoner, who was to act as foreman, 
should receive 25 per cent of the gross earnings, 
that the parents of the children should be paid 
something (rather a vague way of putting it) on the 
return of the party to Germany at the expiration of 
12 months, and that the prosecutor should take the 
whole of the earnings, save the 25 per cent. de- 
ducted by prisoner to maintain the party (prisonor 
included) in food, clothing, and lodgings during 
their stay in England. For the last 15 weeks the 
prisoner, wiih the four boys, had been playing at a 
Liverpool casino, for which they received in ali 
291. 14s. Inthe meantime, the girls were starring 
itin the south of England somewhere, and it was 
arranged that the party should meet at Doncaster on 
Friday last. They did so, and the manager had a 
reckoning with his steward, from which it appeared 
according to the prisoner’s own statementythat a sum 
of 127. 10s. was due to his master. The money was 
not then paid over, and the next morning the pri- 
soner had decamped, having taken an early train for 
Liverpool. A telezram was sent after him, and he 
was apprehended just as he was about to embark on 
board a vessel bound for America, whither he had 
taken his passage. He pleaded guilty to the charge, 
and was committed to Wakefield gaol for two 
months’ imprisonment with bard labour. 








FACETIZ. 





“T say, ’busmap, those horses of yours look tired,” 
remarked a gentleman. “ Yes, sir, ratlier,” replied 
the driver, a wit in his way; “so are the wheeis of 
the coach ” (tired). 

“You bachelors ought to be taxed,” said a lady to 
a resolute evader of the matrimonial noose. “I agree 
with you, madam,” was the reply ; “ bachelorism is a 
great luxury.” 

AN eccentric banker was eyeing with suspicious 
vision a bill presented to him for discount. “ You 
need not fear,” said his palpitating customer, “one 
of the parties keeps his carriage.” “Ah,” re- 
joined the banker, “1 shall be glad if he keeps his 
teet.” 

A NEW MOON, INDBED!—A German philosopher 
has written a pamphlet—of 2000 pages by the way! 
—to prove that we shall shortly have a second 
moon. Can the development of this new lunar influ- 
ence account for the reaction which has been set up 
in some minds—if we may be pardoned the term—iu 
favour of Protection ?—/ un. 

Not To KE Cowkp,.—-At a war meeting convened 
at Chicago, someone offered a cow to the first mar- 
ried volunteer. The first volunteer was a single 
man, who stepped forward amid vociferous applause, 
some cheering the man and others cheering the cow. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “I belong to the class that 
can’t be cowed.” 

SCENE—RACECOURSE. 

Card Vendor : “ ad a good day, Bill?” 

Merriman: “No! People don't laugh at my jokes 
now, it’s all them Comic Papers. They give yer more 
jokes every week for tuppence than a reglar pur- 
fessional can make iu a lifetime.”—-Will-o’-the Wisp. 

BapLty Epvucatep.—Mrs. Malaprop is unable to 
understand how there can possibly be Spring tides 
in October, a month she was brought up to believe 
was in Autumo.—Puack. 

A TALE OF TWO SMASHERS. 

Smasher No. 1: At the late sessions held at the 
Central Criminal Court one Edward Cane was indicted 
for having in his possession sixty-four counterfeit 
half-crowns with intent to utter them. Guilty. Sen- 
tence—Five years’ penal servitude. 

Smasher No. 2: Henry Finch was indicted for man- 
slaughter. Driving a van at a rapid rate, when 
intoxicated, he had knocked down an old gentleman 
who was crossing the road opposite Garden Street, 
Stepney, so seriously injuring him that he-died a few 
days afterwards at the Loudon Hospital. Sentence 
Six months’ hard labour. 

So are Life and Property appraised in our Courts 
of Justice in the year of grace One thousand cight 
hundred and sixty-nine.— wn. 

LEARN 1N ‘TimE.—Friend Meek had two horses, 
a very good and a very poor one. When seen 
riding the latter it turned out that his better half 
had taken the good one. * What!” said a sneering 
bachelor, “how comes it that you let your wife 
ride the better horse?” The only reply was: 
“ Friend, when thee be married thee’ll know.” 

THE AUCTIONEER SOLD. 

Smith, the anctioneer, is a popular man, a wit, and 
a gentleman. No person is offended at what he says, 
and many a hearty laugh has he provoked by his hu- 
morous sayings. He was recently engaged in a sale 





of venerable household furniture.and “ fixings.” He 
had just got to “ Going, going, and a half, a half 
going,” when he saw a smiling countenance, upon 
agricultural shoulders, wink at him. A wink is al- 
ways as good asa nod to a blind horse or a keen- 
sighted auctioneer ; so Smith winked, and the man 
wiuked, and they kept winking, and Smith kept 

“Going, going, going!” with a lot of glass ware, 

stove pipes, carpets, pots, and perfumery, and finally 

this lot was knocked down. 

“To—who?” said Smith, gazing at the smiling 
stranger. 

“Who? Golly!” said the stranger, “I don’t know 
who.” 

“Why, you, sir,” said Smith. 

“Who? me?” 

“ Yes, yes; you bid on the lot, said Smith. 

“Me? Hang me if I did,” insisted the stranger. 

“ Why, did you not wink, and keep winking ?” 

“Winking! Well, I did, and so did youat me. I 
thought you were winking as much.as to say, ‘ Keep 
dark, I'll stick somebody into that lot of stuff ;’ and 
I winked as much as to say, ‘I'll be hanged if you 
don’t, mister.’” 

STATE 0’ TRADE. 

Small Girl: “ Please, Mrs. Greenstough, mether 
says will you give her a lettuce ?” 

; Mrs. G.: “Give? Tell thee mother Giv’um’s 

dead, and Lendum’s very bad. Nothink for nothink 

‘ere, and precious little for sixpence !”—Punch. 

THE SEERS AT 8A. 

Ask one of the weather (beaten) prophets what 
he thinks now of his prediction for the sixth of 
October, and you will probably find him anxious 
to waive the question.—P 

“So you wouldn’t take me to be twenty!” said 
a rich heiress to an Irish gentleman, while dancing 
the polka. “What would you take mo for, then?” 
“For better or worse,” replied the son of the 
Emerald Isle. 

BOB AND THE BOBBY, OR ONLY HIS FUN. 

Bull A 1: “Hullo, young feller! If you’re a goin’ 
in fur a ‘sweatin’ the gold, you'll be gettin’ yerself 
into difficulties.” 

Exchequer Bob : “ Lor’ bless yer, Mister Bull, why 
I'm ouly a makin’ the Hincome-Tax lighter!”"— 
Punch. 

A QUESTIONABLE COMPLIMENT. . 

Husband: “ Carriage, my dear girl? Consider the 
expense! I don’t see how we can afford it.” 

Wife: “But, George, dear, Mr. Smith keeps a 
brougham for his wife !” 

Husband (‘ with his logic”): “ But she’s his second 
wife, recollect, my dear !” 

[For the life of her, at the moment, she coi!d not see 
the bearings of this argument, so she dropped the 
subject.—Punch. 

IF I HAD TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 

If I had ten thousand a-year, Mrs. May, 

If I had ten thousand a year! 

I’d stand for some Borough, and cheerfully pay 

The Poll-tax—fvr really there’s no other way— 

If I had ten thousand a year! 


The country demands, Mrs. May, men of nerve, 
Azd if I had teu thousand @ year, 
All parties should see there are some that don’t 
swerve 
From a straight line to take a political curve. 
Ah! if I had ten thousand a year. 


Spinning yarn may not pay, but Trimming’s a trade 
That brings in ten thousand @ year. 

With men of that stamp.a spade’s not a spade, 

But an implement, or p’rhaps a shaft with a Liade, 
Ah! had I ten thousand « year ! 


I'd turn from a Minister’s vote- winning smile, 
That promised ten thousand a yeur, 
And the “ Whip” with blue ribbons held up to be- 
guile. 
By which lame dogs are sometimes help’d over a 
stile 
And bark with ten thousand a year. 
For place or for pension would I ever sue ? 
Not for three times ten thousand a year. 
Nor sail with that quick tacking tide-waiting crew, 
Who strike their old colours and sell them for new, 
To pocket ten thousand a year! 


Mrs. May. 
I fear, sir, you'd find it too hot in the House, 

When that pleasant month August drew near ; 
And while sitting, as watchful and mute as a mouse, 
Would marvel how men on the first day for grouse 

Could sit there with ten thousand a year.— Punch. 

STAY, On sTay!! 

The nomenclature of some of the worthies of the 
old Prize Kting was inadvértently made use of at a 
recent pic-nic by a yonng lady whose deportment 
was characterised by the peculiar carriage now 80 
much in vogue, and generally known as the 





“Grecian bend,”—an affectation (beg pardon) affec- 
tion produced, as ‘we are informed, chiefly through 
high-heeled boots and tight lacing. Being-askea vy 
her intended to join him in'the mazy dance, a polka 
being then announced, the swain was horrified by her 
evident familiarity with the heroes of the “ Boxiana,” 
as shown in her curt and breathless refusal of 
Ca(u)at—Spring—(the intermediate words were in- 
distiuct—and Bend-i-go.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 
POPPING THE QUESTION. 

Lord Justice Clerk Braxfield was a man of few 
words and strong habits. In courting his. second 
wife, his procedure was entirely illustrative of the 
peculiarities of his character. Calling for the lady, 
he said to her, without preliminary remarks : 

“Lizzie, I am looking out for a wife, and I thought 
you just the person that would suit me. Let me have 
your answer, yes or no, the morn, and nae mair aboot 
it. 

The lady next day replied in the affirmative. 

Perhaps he repented his precipitancy, for when a 
butler gave warning, on account of Mrs. Braxfield's 
scolding propensities, the judge replied : 

“Lord, mon, ye've little to complain o’; yemay'be 
thankful -ye’re not married to her.” 

NO DOUBT OF IT. 

Dear Mr. Panch,—I have just read in Notes and 
Queries that in some of England “it is held un- 
lucky to put a pair af bellows.or a pair of boots on a 
table, as there is sure to be a quarrel in the house.” 

l:should think there was. I should rather think 
there was. And.pretty soon; and if a person doing 
such a slovenly thing .were a servant of mine, slic 
would precious quick have to suit herself, for she 
wwouldn’t suit, Yours respectfully, 

Martinet Lodge. Tukesa Tuy. 

P.S, A person. must be a pig to think of doing such 
a thing.—Punch. 

ANOTHER CASE OF YOUNG AMERICA. 

“Tell. me, Mary—who was your first love—and 
was he very nice ?” 

Friend (aged thirteen): “Oh! don’t make me 
recall that—it wasa very silly affair—and so long 

Mass-mates.—The Broad Arrow commences an 
article by saying “That glorious institution. the 
regimental mess,” &. Just asif that glorious insti- 
tution, a mess, were confined to regiments. Even ap 
Insurance Office may indulge in it.—Fun. 

THERE are two kinds of cats—one with nine 
lives, the other ‘with nine tails ; the former always 
fall upon their own feet, the latter upon others’ 
backs. 

CUPID'’s BOW (BEAU). 

“Sir, I will make you feel the arrows of my re- 
sentment.” 

“Ah, miss, why should I fear your arrows when 
you had a beau ?” 

A Yanxex Notioy.— There is no foundation for 
the statement that an English gentleman visiting at 
Niagara cast his eye over the I'all and has been sui- 
fering from cataract ever since, The rumour aroso 
from the fact that when the gigantic mass of descend - 
ing fluid fell upon his gaze it rather made his eye 
water.—Fun. 

Vivat Kxe1na!—Sir John Elphinstone, discours- 
ing to the Portsmouth people recently, reminded 
them that “ In a gale of wind the Channel Fleet had 
encountered, had the Monarch put forth her powers 
as an enemy instead of as a friend, incalculable de- 
struction would have been committed.” The supposi- 
tion is needless. The monarch—heaven bless her! 
is never likely to harm aliving soul, while thousands 
of poor men’s homes have been warmed by her gra- 
cious kindliness.—Jwdy. 

Try My Dinners.—An eating-house keeper, who 
kept. a “rest-your-aunt,” as the French call a cook- 
shop, and who prided himself on his ability to get 
up the best dinners.to:'be had anywhere, wishing to 
give the public the full benefit of his knowledge, 
perpetrated the following sigu: “'I'ry my dinners— 
they can’t be beat.” In an evil hour, however, a 
wicked wag came along, and dexterously paiuted 
over the initial letter of the last word. The an- 
nouncement then was: “Try my dinners—they 
can’t be eat.” 

A Scoreuman’s DesrERATion.—A Scoich pedes- 
trian, attacked by three highwaymea, defended him- 
self with great courage and obstinacy, but was at. 
length overpowered and his pockets rifled. The roo- 
vers expected, from the extraordinary resistance they 
had experienced, tolay their hands on ricli booty, 
but were not a littlo surprised to discover that tho 
whole treasure which the sturdy Caledonian had been 
defending at the hazard of his life, consisted of no 
more than a crooked sixpence. 

A Scotcu. Ministek “ Done ?"”—In common with 
the rest ef the world, Dr. M ——, an emiuent Church 
of Scotland divine, visited the Intervational Exhibi- 
tion. Shortly after his arrival in the metropolis, an 
Lrishman came running to him in the street, crying: 
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“Och, blessings on ye, Docthor M——! How are 
yez?” “I'm very well,” replied the doctor, rather 
dryly. “And when did ‘yez come to London?” 
“Last week; but how do you come to know me?” 
“Give me a shilling and I'll tell yez.” The decor 
curious to know how the fellow found his name out, 
gave him the shilling, and was answered by the 
Irishman, “Sure, then, and I saw your name on your 
umbrella.” 








STATISTICS. 





Commerce oF New Yorxk.—The total value of 
the exports from New York to foreign ports for the 
seven months ending the 31st of July this year was 
126,280,916 dollars, as compared with 154,124,750 
dollars in the corresponding period of 1868.. The 
value of the imports at New York in the first seven 
months of this year was 186,332,412 dollars, as com- 
pared with 151,628,520 dollars in the corresponding 
period of 1868. The imports have thus experienced 
a great expansion, while the exports have decreased. 

Import OF CokN.—According to the Trade and 
Navigation Accounts issued by the Board of Trade, 
the import of wheat into the United Kingdom from 
the 1st of September, 1868, to 3lst of August, 1869 
—that is to say, from harvest to harvest— amounted 
to 30,364,469 cwt., and of wheat flour 4,215,569 cwt., 
making together 34,650,038 cwt.—equal to 8,243,406 
qrs. Of barley the twelvemonths’ imports is stated 
at 8,970,085 cwt.; of oats, 6,158,254 ewt.; of peas, 
1,085,582 ewt.; of beans, 2,821,294 cwt.; of Indian 
corn, 14,284,872 ewt. The total import of corn, there- 
fore, in the twelvemonth ending the 31st of August, 
1869, is stated at 67,470,125 cwt. — equal to 
17,110,405 grs. The returns state the import of 
wheat and wheat flour in the previous twelvemonth 
at 39,482,902 cwt., but the total import of corn in 
that year at only 66,241,042 cwt., being less than in 
the year ending with August, 1869, the import of 
barley aud of Indian corn being much less in the 
year 1867-68 than in the year just expired. In the 
twelvemonth ending the dist of August, 1867, the 
import of wheat aud wheat flour is reported only 
32,260,841 ‘ewt., and the total import-of corn 
63,186,726 cwt. 

MovEMENT OF GoLD.—The value of the gold im- 
ported in the United Kingdom in the first six months 
of this year was computed at 5,363,485/., as compared 
with 9,929,4792. in the corresponding period of 1868, 
aud 2,356,7211. in the corresponding period of 1867. 
‘The receipts of gold from Australia in the first half 
of this year were 3,367,050. as compared with 
3,203,940/. in the corresponding period of 1868, and 
2,286,749/. ic the corresponding period of 1867. The 
recepts of gold from the United States were only 
276,774, as compared with 4,604,575/. in the corres- 
ponding period of 1868, and 2,356,7211. in the corres- 
ponding period of 1867. The exports of gold from 
the United Kingdom amounted in the first half of 
this year to 3,923,469/., as compared with 6,168;9032. 
in the corresponding period of 1868,.and 3,220,083/. 
in the corresponding period of 1867. ‘The exports of 
gold to France amounted to 1,785,695/. in the first 
half of this year, agaiust 4,365,653. in 1868, and 
9 99 


2,220,126/. in 1867 (corresponding periods). 








TRAUPMANN, the Pantin murderer, is reported to 
have said the other day :—“ Now my namo is known 
throughout all France, and, indeed, throughout all 
Europe, I will anthorise.« photographer to take my 
portrait, who will pay me for this privilege 10,000 
francs, and he will soon make cent. per cent. profit. 
I shall keep carefully this 10,000 francs, or perhaps 
not—I will send it to my family, in order that 
they may emigrate, go to America, and there amass 
a fortune.” 

CONSIDERATIONS FoR Royatty.—It is stated that 
Mr. Boucicault, learning that the Princess of Wales 
was coming to the first representation of his new 
play, “ Lost at Sea,” thouglit he had ‘better prepare 
her Royal Highness for the melodramatic shocks of 
that piece by “respectfully apprising the Prince 
that it contained a scene somewhat more startling 
than usual, and that he should be grieved if it were 
to cause any pain or uneasiness to the Princess in 
her delicate state of health.” In reply, Mr. Bouci- 
cault was informed that the Princess had made up 
her mind to be amused aud not to be frightened by 
the drama. 

Dr. Livincstong.—Dr. Kirk has received a letter 
from Dr. Livingstone, dated Lake Banglewo, July 8, 
1868, saying: “I have found what I believe to be 
the sources of the Nile, between 10 and 12 deg. 
South.” Dr. Livingstone was in good health and 
Spirits when the letter was despatched. ‘News from 
Bombay, dated Oct. i1,announces that a letter of 
Dr. Kitk to the Bombay Government has been pub- 
lished, stating that « caravan, which has reached | 








Zanzibar, reports Dr. Livingstone’s arrival at Uiyi. 
The road between the coast and Uiyi was open and 
safe. Small parties of men and another caravan 
were expected. 

Mapness.—At Irlam’s-o'-th’-Height, some days 
ago, Joseph Jackson was walking with his blind 
brother James, when he suddenly uttered a cry and 
threw himself into a pond. The blind man waded 
into the water, but could not grasp him, and James 
was drowned. It appeared from the evidence at the 
inquest that the deceased had often complained of 
violent pains in his head, and at times cried out that 
he should die like the man who was bitten by a mad 
dog he had killed. He killed two other dogs, and 
these things had preyed upon his mind. About a 
month ago he began to bark like a dog. His fears 
of dying from madness were often most violent. He 
had never been bitten by a mad dog, and had only 
killed dogs that were supposed to be mad, His 
medical attendant said he was suffering from neu- 
ralgia in the head. 





MY YOUTHFUL DAYS. . 

Wuewn I was young—when I was young, 

I laughed at what the world call’d care ; 
My lips where always dress’d in sniiles, 

And everything was bright and fair. 
With lazy pace I went to school, 

Or fleetly chased the butterfly ; 
There was no sorrow in my heart— 

Joy, sunny joy, laughed in my eye. 


When I was young—when I was young, 
I used to join the strippling band, 
And bravely storm the snow redonbt 
By twenty hostile urchins mann’d. 
I call’d myself “ Napoleon,” 
And when I fell—I was no fool— 
T'd die just like a “ demi-god "— 
And-then spring up, and run to-school. 
When I was young—when I was young, 
Love’s language darted from my eyes ; 
I loved to feast on Jennie’s lips, 
For they were stored with luxuries. 
I kissed the book she used to read, 
I thought of music when she spoke ; 
I worshipped all her tresses bright, 
And read my fate in ev'ry look. 
I'm getting old—I'm getting old; 
I cannot, as in boyhood’s hours, 
Climb proudly up the mountain’s steep, 
Or count the leaves of summer flowers ; 
I cannot look upon the world, 
As if ’twere made for me alone ; 
I cannot claim a single friend, 
For those I lov'd in youth are gone. 
I'm getting old—I'm getting old ; 
The sun-bright days of youth are gone, 
Care’s leaden hand iz on my heart, 
And I am in the world alone. 
Life’s winter is advancing fast, 
Ah! where is Jennie—where are they 
Who joined me in my youthful sports ? 
Just like a dream they've passed away. 
R. J. 








GEMS. 





Aw impationce of doubt and an unadvised haste to 
assertion without due and mature suspension of the 
judgment, is an error in the conduct of the under- 
standing. 

Tue life of every man is as the well-spring of a 
stream, whose small beginnings arc, indeed, plaiu to 
all. but whose ulterior course and destination, ag it 
winds through the expanses of infinite years, ouly 
the omniscient can discern. 

Some people seem to think that death is the only 
reality iu life. Others, happier and lighter-minded, 
see and feel that life is the true reality in death. 

Pain has its own noble joy, when it kindles a 
strong consciousness of life, before stagnant and 
torpid. 

Norutne is to be esteemed evil which God and 
nature have fixed with eternal sanctions. 

We can grow wise only through the experience 

which reaches us through our sympathies and becomes 
a part of our life. 
: THROUGH power, through passion, through feel- 
ing we do much, but only through observation, re- 
flection, and symputhy we learn much; leuce it is 
that minds highly gifted often remain immature. 

Dante, in his lowest hell, has placed those who 
have betrayed women ; and in the lowest deep of the 
lowest deep these whe have betrayed trust. 

IF youare ignorant, eonfexs it. Never be ashamed 
of confessing your ignorauca, for the wisest mau on 
earth is ignorant af many thiogs, insomuch that 





what he knows’is a mere nothing in comparison 
with what he does not know. There cannot be a 
greater folly in the world than to suppose that wo 
know everything. 

InTEGRITY.—The term “integrity” can only be 
applied to those persons who, accustomed to practise 
every part of social justice, are conscientiously accu- 
rate in all their dealings, faithful to everytrust, tena 
cious of every promise, disdaining to dissemble or 
prevaricate, and-who would regard every act of in- 
justice as a meanness to which they would scorn to 
stoop. 4 

DEATHLESSNESS OF WHAT 18 Goop AND Bravti- 
FuL.—There is nothing innocent or good that dies 
and is forgotten. An infant, a prattling child, dying 
in its cradle, will live again in the better thoughts of 
those who loved it, and play its part through them 
in the redeeming actions of the world. Forgotten! 
Oh, if the good deeds of human creatures could bo 
traced to their source, how beautiful would even 
death appear!—for how much charity, mercy, anid 
purified affection would be seen to have their growth 
in dusty graves! 

Hurry anp Despatcu.—Notwo things differ 
more than hurry and despatch. Hurry is the mark 
of a weak mind, despatch of a strong one. A weak 
man in office, like a squirrel in a cage, is labouring 
eternally, but to no purpose—is in constant motion 
without getting on a jot; he isin everybody's way, 
but stops nobody ; he talks a great deal, but suys 
very little; looks into everything, but sees into 
nothing ; aud has a hundred ironsin the fire, yet few 
of them are hot, and with those few he only burns 
his fingers. 





NOUSENOLD TREASURES. 





AccounTs are given of the healing properties of a 
new oil, which is made from the yolks of eggs, and 
is said to be much employed by the German colonists 
of South Russia as a means of curing bruises, 
scratches, &c. ‘The eggs are boiled hard, the yolks 
removed and crushed, and then placed over a tire 
aud stirred carefully till the whole substance is on 
the peint of catching fire, when the oil separates, 
and may be poured off. Hen eggs are considered 
the best. 

PaPek CARPETS.—Save all your newspapers, and 
when you get enough for the purpose make a paste 
as for putting on the wall, and lay them down on» 
by one, pasting them till your floor is covored, then 
let it dry; then lay another in the same way. When 
again dry get some wall-paper of a suitable colour, 
and paste all over it. When dry, go over it again 
with a good cvat of varnish, and you have a nice 
covering for your floor, which will wear as lony as 
a carpet, and look as well as oil-cloth. ‘I'his is a 
cheap method of covering bedrooms which are not 
much used, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





TuERE is to be a Russian Crystal Palace (after 
the plan avd gigantic dimensions of the Sydeuliam 
building) at Saint Petersburg next year. 

Tue death is announced at Havre, of Madame 
Charmantray, a widow, at the age of 106 years. 
and three months. 

Ir is stated that seventy-two hishops have ex- 
cused themselves from attending the Council at 
Rome, and that every day swells the number of de- 
faulters. 

In consequence of the Queen having expressed 
her intention of paying several visits to Alder- 
shot during the ensuing season, orders have been 
given to put the Royal Pavilion in thorough re- 

ir. 

A MAN has been gent to prison for a fortnight, 
at Leeds, for refusing to have his child vaccinated. 
He had presented to him the alternative of a 
fine, but, as he said, he preferred to “ Ernest Jones 
it.” 

THE Emperor Napoleon has been invited by tie 
Czar to visit the Industrial Exhibition in 1870. Tho 
Emperor expresses his thanks for the invitation, and 
promises to come “if his health and the state of poli- 
tics do not prevent his journey.” 

FATHER HYACINTHE has resolved to brave the 
terrors of the excommunication, accompanied with 
the “note of infamy,” threatened against him in the 
event of his not returning to his couvent in ten days. 
On the day the ten days expired he sailed from Brest 
for the United States. 

WE have reason to believe thata report favourable 
to the issue of a halfpenny stamp for the postage of 
printed matter under two ounces in weight, and news- 
papers, will be laid before a Cabinet Council, next 
mouth, by the Postmaster-General, when it is proba- 
ble that the Government will resolve to brivg in a 
bill authorising the issue of such a stamp. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Grace C.—Yonu write 2 good plain hand. 

f. Sanpys.—The lines are declined with thanks. 

J. Hiut.—1. The handwriting is good. 2. The verses 
contain a pretty sentiment, very feebly expressed. 

J. M. Crins.—The arrangements in connection with 
Everraopy's Journal are complete at present. 

Mitiy.—1. It is illegal fora man to marry his deceased 
wife’s sister. 2. We consider the ages suitable in every 
respect. 

Lapy Moxyxnovsr.—You must pay what rent you owe, 
anlif you desire to receive the value of the glass, you 
must take out a summons for the amount. 


C. 11.—Generally ail situations in the merchant service 
or» in the gift of the owners or the captain of the vessel. 
You hvi better apply to the latter. 

vT. S.—It is usualin marriages solemnised with kind- 
ness and friendship, when the parties are in humble cir- 
enmstances, for the expenses to be divided. In high life 
the bridegroom is supposed to defray all the cost of the 
ceremony. 

A. W. P.—As you do not wish to marry the girl, it 
would be exceedingly wronc, nay cruel, to take her to a 
dancing cless for what you call the winter season. Such 
an attention would unequivocally look like a gentlemanly 
bit of courtship. 

Maria Letitra.—We have no faith in whet is called 
“luck.” Fortune-tellers are impostors, and generally the 
worst of thieves. Be a good girl, choose « good husband, 
keep a good house, and have halt-a-score of good children, 
and you will be sure to have luck, It is only the idle and 
the wicked who are unlucky. 

C. B.—To relieve asthma, take some blotting paper in 
a strong sclution of saltpetre; dry it, take a piece about 
the size of your hand, light it, and lay it ona plate in your 
bedroom. By dcing so, persons afflicted with astlma will 
tind that they can obtain sleep. 

Onr wHo Fears Mrs. Caupie.—We are sorry that at 
present we are unableto procure you the information you 
require. If the article we have been in search of on your 
account should happen to turn up, you shall be duly ac- 
quainted with the result of our inquiries. 

P. S.—It will be dangerous for you to marry again. 
Notwithstanding your wife’s sbsence you have no evi- 
dence of her death. If you marry again, and it be proved 
that your first wife was alive at the time tof the seccnd 
marriage, you will certainly be prosecuted for bigamy. 

LuciLte.—We should give any contribution you may 
forward the best consideration in our power. With it 
you should transmit your name and address. But the 
MS. must be sent subject to the regulation which we print 
at the bottom of this page. 


Exuma.—When you returned to your, husband you con- 
doned all that had passed; and now that yon have left a 
second time, you have released him frem avy liability to 
pay for your maintenance. There is no possibility of your 
obtaining a divorce under the circumstances. 

Maraarer Mitnowren.—Good nurses often receive ag 
much as half-a-crown a day and their food. They obtain 
employment principally through recommenda‘iohn. ‘A 
medical man will frequently recommend a nurse to the 
family of his patient. ; 

Viotetra.—1l. The handwriting .is-very nice and neat. 
2. We are afraid that red hands, with.other similar pecuwr 
liarities, are constitutional. You sotild, however, try an 
application of lemon-juice and edu-de-Udlogne. Wear your 
gloves as much as you can. wate t 

Fatss Countrss.—Quicklime consumes everything 
with which it comes in contact. It  wonld be therefore 
unwise to try that. The good colour is produced princi- 
pally by boiling. All depends upon the main) of the person 
who conducts the operation, and who has learned his art 
by serving an apprenticeship. 

H.—We cannot sympathise with you. Both hushand 
and wife should be of an amiable temper. The wife, how- 
ever, should yield in some respects to the bias of her hus- 
band’s temper. He has to encounter the “ whips and 
scorns of fortune” out of doors, and his mind necessarily 
requires a little soothing at home. Still he should not be 
too presuming, and the wife—as it is familiarly called— 
should not indulge in “ nagging!” 

A Morner.—A sound mind in a sound body—a great 
blessing this, and one which all parents sheuld try to se- 
eure for their children. Excessive mental exertion is 
bad for any child. The physical system should be the 
first object. If the order of nature be reversed, the mind 
as wellas the body wig suffer. It would often be easy 
for a skilful parent to make a child a prodigy, but a judi- 





cious parent will never attempt it. Premature growth of 
mind will seldom, if ever, be found to spring froma vi- 
gorous root. Wedo not doubt that many have sunk into 
an early grave through the tural develop of 
their faculties, and the excessive excitement of mental 
and physical sensibility, which is usually the effect of it. 
Let it be, then, the eareof the parent to guide and direct, 
rather than to force, into a right channel the immature 
mental faculties of the child. But, by all means, would 
we earnestly recommend, to go hand in hand with moral 
training, a health-preserving and vigour-imparting edu- 
cation of the body. 

Watrer.—We think yon are not quite prepared for the 
undertaking. The fear of not succeeding, and the impres- 
sion of this fear, often occasion too creat an impetuosity 
in the pursuit of an enterprise. When ciroumspecticn 
and foresight regulate and govern our plans, apprehen- 
sion is more than half overcome ; but whenever doubts 
are entertained of success, everything is decided on in 
haste and without discretion. 


Harper p’Ararcos.—Thore is a good deal of promise in 
your attempts, but it seems to us that your efforts are 
not sufficiently sustained.. The want of naturalness in 
the ideas conveyed by the third and fourth lines of the 
last stanza of ‘‘ Valérie" spoils the entire poem. If you 
meant to depict a woman of great intellect and beauty, 
but deficient in feeling, it was possible to do so by asking 
for qualities which, at all events, should not be inconsis- 
tent. 

A Constaxt REapER.—There is a registry in the city of 
York where you can look for the probate of a will of per” 
sonalestate. The provinceof York comprises the dioceses 
of Carlisle, Chester, Durham, Soder and Man, Ripon, 
Manchester, and York. A great deal, however, depends 
upon the date at which the deceased died. By the Court 
of Probate Act, 1857, any will may now be proved in the 
principal registry of the Court of Probate, London, with- 
out regard to the abode of the testator. 


H. O.—The Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds is a 
fictitious situation, which members of the House of Com- 
mons, desirous of resigning their seats, are supposed to 
have accepted before they are permitted to do so. ‘In 
former times the office was a place of some emolument, 
but, in the present day, it exists in the dusty reeords of 
former times. Members of the House of Commons, ac- 
cepting situations under Government, vacate their seats 
as a matter of course. 

BROKEN vows. 





“‘From our necessities for love, arise 
Our keenest heartaches and our miseries.” 


Love him! oh, was ever woman’s 
Heart so yielded up as mine ? 

So lost to every other thought, 
All human, or divine ? 


Mind; soul, and is, -:lect have bowed, 
Have worshippe? at his feet ; 

His lichtest word was heaven to me, 
My life seemed strangely sweet. 


Love him! aye, although I knew 
That he was lost to me, 

That his heart was all another's— 
‘Ah, I cursed fate, bitterly! 


Love him ? yes, e’en when he stood 
Beside his white-veiled bride, 

With tender looks, they smote my heart, 
Oh, God ! would I had died ! 


How have I tried to uproot love, 
My woman's prite restore ; 

But when I should have loved him least, 
I only loved him more ! . 
A Constant Reaper (Southampton).—Yon should ap- 

ply to the registrar of patents in London, and lodge with 
him a drawing of your supposed invention, together with 
a written specification of the discovery you consider you 
have made. ‘Lhe registration is inexpensive for the first 
three years, after which a stamp duty accrues. If thisbe 
not paid, then yourmonopoly would cease. It is an open 
question whether the registrar would consider your idea 
to come within the provisions of the act. However you 
can try. Get a drawing mae, and, witha written de- 
scription, submit it to the registrar. 


Lavy S.—Joy is one of the createst panaceas of life. 
No joy is more healthful, or better calculated to prolong 
life, than that which is to be found in domestic happi- 
ness, in the company of good aud cheerful men, and in 
contemplating with delight the beauties of nature. A day 
spent in the country Wnsera serene sky, amidst a circle 
of agreeable friends, js, certainly, a more positive means 
Of prolonging life than all the vital elixirs in’ the world. 
Langhter, that eteryal expression of joy, must not here 
be. omitted. It is the':nost salutary of all the bodily 
movements, for it agitates both the body and the soul at 
the same time, promotes digestion, circulation, and per- 
spiration, and enlivens the vital power in every organ. 

Mary M.—It is to be much regretted that we some- 
times meet with men who seem to think that any indul- 
gence in any affectionate feeling is a weakness. ‘The 
will return from a journey, and greet their families wit 
a distant dignity ; and move among their families with 
the cold and lofty splendour of an iceberg, surrounded by 
its broken fragments. ‘There is hardly a more unnatural 
sight on earth than one of these families without a heart. 
A father -had better extinguish a boy's eyes than take 
away his heart. Who that has experienced the joys of 
friendship and values sympathy and affection would not 
rather lose all that is beautiful in Naturo’s scenery than 
be robbed of the hidden treasure of his heart? Cherish, 
then, your heart's best affections. 


M. C.—You are morbid. Your mind is in an unsatis- 
factory state. There is a Providence that watches over 
everything and everybody. To hear the language of 
society, one might suppose that every individual in it 
had been wronged by not becoming or having something 
that he is not or has not. How unfitted is heafor the 
station he is in; how unfortunate it is that he happens 
to be so placed ; how use‘ul and how happy he might 
have been under other circumstances; how hard is his 


ition ; how unequal the distribution of things; how 
lind is fortune ; how unjust is fate; how unequitable is 
the world in his behalf. What isall this but the language 
of creatures who think they could arrange the affairs of 
the world better than He who does it, and understand 
the nature and propensities of men better than He who 


made them. 

Cusrixs J.—The simplest mode of arranging a geo- 
logical collection is by placing the s ens in drawers 
sufficiently deep to receive them. e shells should be 
gummed on boards, covered with paper. Whenever it is 

‘ible, two i of a sp should be obtained, 

display both back and front thereof, and when the 
fossils are ww ncg” A, t ting, the a be 
increased. wers fitted up with small boxes made of 
cardboard of different sizes and closely packed tine, 
will be found very convenient for specimeas, 
ch as bear handling without injury. This 








especially su 

plan yes advantages, and permits a much larger 
number of shells to be packed away in a cabinet than any 
other we are acquainted with. 


Historicus.—The wearing of signet oer a. 
sonages is older than authentic secular history. They 
were common among the ians and Egyptians; and 
were principally adopted as effigies of their deities or for 
devices, accompanied by inscriptions. Many of these are 
extant. The Greeks and Romans equally affected the cus- 
tom. Alexander the Grent adopted the signet of Darius, 
after the Persian war,and bequeathed it on his death bed 
to Perdiccas. The signet of Sylla represented the sur- 
render of Jugurtha. Augustus, at different periods, 
adopted different seals: one a sphynx, another the head 
of Alexander, and afterwards his own head, engraved by 
the famous Dioscorides, which seal was continued by his 
successor in the empire, until Gaiba, who used a signet 
engraved with a dog. The Etruscans engraved their 
gems with the name of the subjects ; the Greeksinscribed 
the name of the artist ; the Romans that of the wearer. 

Mapam J.—Alits signifies *“otherwise,”’ versus means 
“against.” In our opinion there is no impropriety ina 
girl acting according to the dictates of her heart. The 
conduct of the young man can be favourably construed. 
He may have discovered, to his regret perhaps, that he 
has touched a chord to which he is unable to make a suit- 
able respouse. ‘his inability may ariss from family con- 
nections or from his individual social position, and he 
muy consider that the only way in which he can preserve 
his honour is to fly. Whatever may be the reason for his 
absence, it is your duty to think only of the fact that his 
attentions have ceased. Therefore, forget him. The 
little god may visit you in some other form presently. 
We have no fault to tind with the manner in which your 
letter is written or indited. ‘The orthography, however, 
is suscéptible of a slight improvement, and your demand 
for a laconic reply to so many questions is simply im- 
possible. Thus, in addition to all that we have said, you 
wish to know what is'the derivation or signification of 
the Christian name, Eleanor. Upon this there area va- 
riety of opinions. Some consider it is only another way 
of designating Helen, who is the type of beauty sufficiently 
perfect to seta world at variance. Others consider that 
the name'signifies any form of srace which so conquers 
the heart of a man as to make him a devoted worshipper 
at the shrine of her who bears that name. Again, the 
word is associated with a sort of driving, forcing power 
which will be obeyed coule qui cote. But in these times, 
when the ladies most properly assert their claims to con- 
sideration and justify those claims by passinz all sorts of 
examinations and seizing every description of university 
degrees, the name in question has a culiar emphasis. 
Eleanor may be fairly said to be derived from a Greek 
noun which, translated, means a “lamp” or a “ torch.” 
Ladies, dear ladies, the brightness of your cyes conquers 
our hearts, and the brilliancy of your intellect enables 
you in more ways than one to rule tha world! 


Grace C. (only daughter), seventeen, modium height, 
dark hair, dark eyes, fair complexion, good temper, good 
musician and singer. Respondent must be fair, good 
tempered, temperate habits, and in reveipi of a good 
income. 

W. W. B. T., twenty-seven, of good family, handsome» 
and fond of home, would like to exchange cuirtes de visite 
with a lady not older, possessing a loving heart and a 
little money. A widow not objected to. 

P. D., twenty, 5ft. 10in., of good family, good looking» 
and in a first-rate situation. ; 

B. M. twenty-one, 5ft. Gin., good looking, of good family, 
and in a good situation. 

Communications RECEIVED: 

Emi.te is responded to by—* W. H.," twenty-one, 5{t 
6in., and of a fair complexion. 

J. H. W. by—‘‘ Alice,” medium height, dari, good 
looking, and shy. 

erry by—‘‘ W. Fox,” twenty-six, medium hei-sht, fair, 
and about to commence business for himself. Wishes for 
carte de visite. 

Ea by—“ J. R. A.,” twenty-five, 5ft. Gin., dark, fond 
of home, and a steady and industrious mechanic. 

Mir by—“T. F. ¥.,” tall, fair, of gentlemanly appear- 
ance and manners, 2 good pianist, we!l educated, aut has 
good prospects. Wishes for carte de visite. 








*,.* Now Ready, Vou. XIII. of THe Lonpow Reaves. 
Price 4s. 6d. : 

Also, the Tittz and Inpex to Vou. XIII. Prico Onze 
PENNY, 


Pa LXXVIII., ror Novemper, 1s now Reavy. Prices 





N.B.—CorrEsPonDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
+ >. Eprtor or “THe Lonpon Reaper,” 334, Straud, 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mann- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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